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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

3 addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and roo standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Insurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they have just completed 
and have-on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP 3,."Sa: 


— AND — 


"id06a" THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is made in Polished Brass, is to inches high, and gives 
a. brilliant light equal to 10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, eosting whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d. is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white light of 20-candle power with 
practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned: down quite low without any odour being. emitted. It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much: ~ 


a at 


To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only porary the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


io DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








FROM 


BE T 4 8S) > 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 








When the ‘first Report of the Analytical’ Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was 
[eg in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of i4 
ETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per Ib. = ; 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


A? os... “The Coffee. purchased. of “Mr, ow sean adie dance” d.-Street, ™ 
: corner of North Audley Street, was of hich me d excellent q ntirély free from. 
all adulteration.” 
‘The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act. 
z ; Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
a i. “the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


A 





Finest Plantation Ceylon, or | PzR 1s. PERLE 
Costa Rica- - - ‘Is. 2d. Choice East India - -.. - Is. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto ee ae Mysore and East India - ~- 1s. 8d. 






The no can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-1b. & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—t-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned, 

| In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground, eee 

Cater roan Pat ey A Seed en hay ee a Sie tk tb RE ee ‘o 
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R° )YAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—S1r GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 

NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT, June 30. 

Opera—Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” June 27, in the presence of their Royal 
Ilighnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar. 

CHARLES MORLEY, Aon. Secretary. 





ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1a, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. ; 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 


Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear. j 


Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 
C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





Sanita COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

The HALF TERM, when new Students are received, dates from June 13. 

The next STUDENTS’ INVITATION CONCERT, open to Students, 
Members, Diplomés of the College, ana their Friends (by ticket only) will take 
place on Tuesday, June 28, at 7 o'clock. os: 

Prospectuses and all information may be obtaired from the Secretary, Trinity 
College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 


lished 1873.) 
President . ee FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director ea - + OSCAR BERINGER. 


The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) Director—Mr. GANZ. 

The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 
i Nee MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 

12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal - - - Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle’s invariably 
successjul ** METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. § 














“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October #1, 1865 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


_ Actors, Singers, Cl en. and all who are desirous of improving and ienviperation their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years, Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and u 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M 
successful Vocalists. 


which he has 
y, and other 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JutuiEn), 5,] Vigo Street ; and of the Auther, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





Hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable tn 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 
Winter Gardens. 
| ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, 


MANCH ESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 











OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 


O MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 
dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new buildi 
in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light an 
fitted with every convenience.—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


SIATH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Musi¢ Sellers. 











PER DOZz. PER. DOZ 
Children’s ......ls. 2d. Hemstitched— 
F AMBRI Ladies’ .........2s. 44d. | Ladies’ ...2s. 113d. 
Gents sicisssia.<: 3s. 6d. | Gents’......4s. 11d. 





“The Cambrics of RoBIN- 


By Appointments to 
son & CLEAVER have a 


the Queen & Crown 


POCKET 


Princess of Germany. world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES and Price Lists Post 
FREE. . 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “LINEN” BELFAST. 








HE MUSICAL WORLD may be bought at any of the under 

mentioned places. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining 

the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. 


ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. 

BERWICK, Air Street. 

CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 

CraMER & Co., Regent Street. 

J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 

A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. 

A. Hays, 4, Exchange’ Buildings, E.C. 

Marriott & WILLIAMS, 295, Oxford Street. 
AND AT : 

Messrs. W. H. Smitu & Sons’ Bookstalls. 


All communications respecting Portraits in THE MusicaL WoRLD 
to be addressed direct to the Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
los. 6a. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WoRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
' Condon, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 





Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, EtsHam Roap, 
KENSINGTON, W. 





Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the shteiichoats Chetan. and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 





(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, aa — Wood and Straw 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQuaRE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame LILIAN NORDICA 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
6, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworTH House, Huspanp’s BoswortH, 
Ruesy. 




















Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLan & JacKSON. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQuarE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MuNSTER Park, 


Futuna, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 


(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W, 








Contraltos. 
Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, Princes STREET, 
x HANOVER Square, W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorFroLk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE Grove, W, 


‘ 





PRR TNR NT a 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, ParK WALK, FULHAM RoaD, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork St., 
BuRLINGTON GARDENS, W, 








‘Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 


(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W., 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 


Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
O_Lp TRAFFORD, 


MANCHESTER. 














Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


IsLtincTon, N. 


Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypDE Park, W. 








Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gortuic LODGE, 
LORDSHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
_ «SHEPHERD'S Bus, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BetsizE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Address—Cart Rosa OPERA Company, 
Drury LANE. 











Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount STREET, 
DUBLIN. 








Baritones. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 








Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLacE, 
BUCKINGHAM GarTE, S.W. 








Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 


2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury Street, W.C. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballad Singers”), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roan, 
Norttinc Hitt 





HENRY POPE 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
20, BisHops Roap, W. 


Mr. 





Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H:R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, DorsET STREET, 
PoRTMAN SQuARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Pianoforte. 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEST KENSINGTON. 


“Violin, 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 


(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 


Pupils visited or received, ANERLEY, S.E 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 


























Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 


Recitals. 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 
c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 


50, NEw Bonn StrEET, W. 

















Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp STREET, W. 





THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 








Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GRosvVENOR Roap, S.W. 





Bass. 








Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp Street, W. 





Westminster Orchestral Society, 
High-class Public Concerts. 
Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 
and Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 
Tue Town HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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THORNHILL’S 
Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding Presents 


OF BVEBERY DESCRIPTION: 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


W. THORNHILL & CO. 


To H. M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 
and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1734. 


TEND BELGIUM. 


SE A BATHS. 
SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 


This fashionable & much-frequented Seaside Watering-place, summer residence of the King & Queen of the Belgians, offers yearly greater attractions. 


REGATTAS, PIGEON SHOOTING, RACES, FISHING, BOATING, &c. 
MAGNIFICENT BORSA AL 


Daily Concerts, Two Orchestras, Soirees Dansantes, Grand Balls, Festivals, Theatre, Casino, 
Park Leopold, Sea Bathing. 
REGULAR STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH LONDON AND DOVER. DISTANCE FROM PARIS, EIGHT HOURS BY RAIL. 


A LUXURY 


parser & companys FRENCH COFFEE 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E. ie King’s Cross, N. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; Manchester ; Birmingham ; Brighton ; Bristol ; Preston ; Liverpool. 
Postal Orders from 1s. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 
































“T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of a utility.” — 
: ; ‘FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 
“T like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 


OOOO 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond~Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Sh aren ey GE TD A EINET IRW ETR NEN 
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SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


we 
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ENGLISH MUSIC DURING THE QUEEN’S REIGN 
(A CHAPTER FROM MR. FRANCIS HUEFFER’S FORTHCOMING VOLUME, 
‘¢HALF A CENTURY OF Music IN ENGLAND.” —From the Fortnightly Review.) 
(Continued from page 470.) 

In her public encouragement of the art, the Queen has 
essentially followed that principle of a constitutional sovereign 
which says “Le roi ne gouverne pas.” She has governed 
neither concert-room nor theatre, and apart from the expenses 
of the private band, ably directed by Mr. Cusins, the royal 
exchequer has not been drawn upon for any of those con- 
tributions which Continental kings and kaisers bestow upon 
their court theatres. In judging of this fact we should re- 
member, however, that this is the country of self-help, in 
which art has to take its chance along with other unprotected 
industries. That it has upon the whole thriven well upon that 
principle—although a little material support from high quarters 
might at times have appeared desirable enough—the following 
remarks will show. 

In those remarks, even the briefest summary of the musical 
events which have happened during the last fifty years will 
not be attempted. Such a summary would by far exceed the 
limits of space here at disposal, and would, moreover, only 
tend to encumber the reader’s memory with an endless enu- 
meration of names and dates and facts. It will be more to 
the purpose to sketch in a few words the state of English 
music in the year 1837, and to indicate in what direction, and 
by what means, the great change previously alluded to has 
been effected. The anonymous author of a volume of “Musical 
Recollections of the Last Half-Century,” published in 1872, 
who, whatever, may be thought of his critical faculties, has at 
least the authority of an eyewitness, speaks of this particular 
year ina manner which reminds one of the famous Chapter 
on Snakes in Iceland. “The concert season of 1837,” he 
writes, “may be dismissed without the slightest reference” ; 
and a little further on he states: “ Equally dull and dreary 
was the operatic season.” As regards concerts, however, one 
important exception should be made—the first performance in 
London of Mendelssohn’s S¢. Pau/; which was given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, then recently removed to Exeter 
Hall, on March 7, after having been heard for the first time in 
England at the Liverpool Festival in the previous October, 
Sir George Smart acting as conductor. On that occasion the 
work had been the subject of very divergent comments. One 
of Mr. Davidson’s predecessors in the office of musical critic 
of the Zimes speaks of St. Paul as a purely ecclesiastical 
work, without “fervid bursts of genius or witching graces of 
melody,” and he complains that “ Braham had only a single air, 
or rather he accompanied Linley in a solo,” having reference 
to. the famous “ Be thou faithful unto death,” and its accom- 
paniment for the violoncello obbligato. That nothing else 
worth mentioning should have happened in London during 
the first year of the Queen’s reign cannot, of course, be accep- 








ted in its literal sense; at the same time the chances of any- 
thing happening were then, comparatively, very limited. The 
spirit of modern enterprise and competition had not yet 
entered the quiet realms of music—or at least of orchestral 
music—for vertuosi were as ambitious, although not quite as 
numerous, then as they are now. Virtually the only strong- 
hold of that form of music was in those days the Philharmonic 
Society, which still survives, although it has long been super- 
seded by younger and more vigorous bodies in our musical 
economy. Only a few years before this it was in so flourishing 
a condition that, as Spohr writes in his autobiography, “ Not- 
withstanding the high price of admission, the number of sub- 
scribers was so great. that many hundreds who had inscribed 
their names could not obtain seats.” New and important 
works by contemporary musicians were in those days frequently 
included in the programmes, and in the year 1837 it produced, 
amongst other things,a symphony by Onslow, the overture 
The Natads, by Sterndale Bennett—then a young and rising 
musician, who subsequently became the conductor of the 
society. The Antient Concerts were already in a very attenu- 
ated condition, although they lingered on for many years 
afterwards. Their programmes consisted mainly of detached 
choruses and airs from Handel’s oratorios, varied now and then 
by a song from Purcell or from Cimorosa, or the English 
Bach, or an overture by Mozart. Even for a complete per- 
formance of one of Havdel’s works this venerable society, 
founded as early as 1776, had not strength enough left. Its 
performances were directed (not, of course, conducted) in turns 
by the Archbishop of York, royal and other dukes, and various 
members of the aristocracy, and the admission was so difficult 
that ordinary mortals were practically excluded. From 1804 
these concerts, previously given in Tottenham Street, and after 
that at the Concert Room in the Opera House, took place in 
the Hanover Square Rooms. It was to make up for the 
shortcomings of the Antient Concerts that the Sacred Har- 
monic Society was founded in 1832, and by the time we are 
speaking of it had already done excellent work, performing 
Israel in Egypt, the Dettingen Te Deum, The Messiah, Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass,and other works in their complete form. Those 
who knew the society and its conductor for many years, Sir 
Michael Costa, in their old age, could scarcely realise the 
vast services done by both conjointly to sacred music, which 
was then, and remains to this day, the most perfect expression 
‘of English National feeling in the art of sound. If we look 
back upon these limited efforts of our grandfathers with some- 
thing like pity, that feeling is changed for envy when we come 
to consider the Italian operatic stage of those days, or at least 
the singers who trod that stage. The season of 1837, as has 
already been said, was considered by contemporaries an un- 
usually dull and dreary one. Yet we hear of “ Grisi’s exquisite 
singing, Lablache’s imposing attitudes, and those wondrous 
high notes of Rubini,” as displayed in Costa’s Malek Adel ; 
and, later on, Pasta appears in a selection from Zancredi and 
Anna Bolena, given on the same evening of June 29, for the 
benefit of M,-Laporte. All this took place at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.” In the way of journalism, music was represented, 
apart from the criticisms which appeared cursorily in the daily 
papers and in the Atheneum, by one organ of its own, The 
Musial World, founded in 1836. 

Having thus completed the brief summary of things 
musical in London fifty years ago, it will now be necessary to 
consider what changes Queen Victoria’s reign has brought 
about. Antient Concerts have long ago gone the way of all 
things superannuated, and the Hanover Square Rooms, where 
they were held, is now the dining-room of a club, with the 
paintings by Cipriani still remaining in the arched roof. The 
Philharmonic, as was said before, still exists, but is declined 
into the vale of¢years, and shows the signs of senescence The 
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Sacred Harmonic came to a close five years ago, although its 
name survives. Its very valuable library is now in the posses- 
sion of the Royal College of Music. Exeter Hall, which 
witnessed most of its triumphs, is, as far as music is concerned, 
mute and inglorious, being given over to May meetings, Young 
Mens’ Christian Associations, and the like. As to Italian 
opera, very different opinions might be held. Its Juggernaut 
car has crushed almost every manager approaching it, from 
the time of Handel to-our own, and yet the number of wor- 
shippers goes on increasing. In the current season we are to 
have no less than three and may possibly have four enter- 
prises of that kind going on more or less simultaneously, and, 
so to speak, cutting each other’s throat. But in spite of this, 
the glories of the institution are departed. Italy is the land 
of song no longer, It has only two composers of genius left, 
one of whom, Verdi, is an old man, albeit still in the full pos- 
session of his genius, while the other, Arrigo Boito, is too 
fastidious or too much occupied in other ways to give a suc- 
cessor to his Mefistofele.. As to the Italian school of singing, 
the de/ canto, it is practically a lost art. Even on so important 
an occasion as the first performance of Verdi’s Otello, at La 
Scala, a few months ago, Italy was unable to furnish a cast of 
native singers ; and in other countries the so-called Italian 
stage is invaded by a motley assembly from all quarters of the 
world, knowing little or nothing of Italian traditions, and pro- 
nouncing the language of Dante and Petrarch with multi- 
farious accents, amongst which the dingua Toscana in bocea 
Americana prevails. Mr. Mapleson’s last season introduced a 
score or so of American prima donnas, to perhaps one or two 
Italian tenors. Italian opera as a distinct type of art has 
ceased to exist, and its ruin is due to the so-called “ star 
system,” and the caprices and exhorbitant pecuniary demands 
on the part of leading singers which it engenders. Fortunate 
that some of the “stars” are, at least, of such genuine bril- 
liancy as we observe in Madame Patti, Madame Albani, and 
other excellent artists. 


( Zo be continued. ) 








GLINKA’S “LIFE FOR THE CZAR.” 


IN view of the approaching production of Glinka’s Vie pour le 
Tsar, by Signor Lago, at Covent Garden, our readers may 
take a special interest in the tollowing account of the composer 
and his work. This account is taken from “La Musique en 
Russie,” by César Cui, himself a distinguished musician. 


“The distinction of having created Russian opera belongs to 
Michael Glinka, a great musical genius. Glinka was born in the year 
1804, his family being landed proprietors of noble extraction, at 
Smolensk (iri the district Nowospask). Glinka from his earliest 
infancy had a passion for music; as a child he used to listen most 
attentively to the ringing of church bells, and imitated them very 
cleverly on two copper basins. Later on, an orchestra, under the 
conductorship of his uncle, produced a great effect on him, particu- 
larly their performance of Russian airs; from that time. he fully 
entered into the spirit of his national music, which pervades so much 
of his work. Sometimes he took up a violin or a flute, and although 
he had never learnt to play on these instruments, yet he tried to do 
his part in the orchestra; improvising and filling up the harmony. 
He soon. began to study the piano and violin, and showed great 
musical aptitude. In 1817 he was taken to St. Petersburg, and 
placed at a college for the sons of noblemen, a branch of the principal 
establishment. He was very assiduous in his study of languages (of 
these he acquired six), geography, zoology, &c. His taste for the latter 
never diminished ; he was fond of travelling, and ‘he was also in the 
habit of keeping pets : pigeons, rabbits, hares, gazelles, and a variety of 
singing birds, etc. He left the college in 1822, having taken the first 
prize. He continued his piano study at St. Petersburg, particularly with 


Field and Charles Mayer, acquiring great execution combined with 
clearness and charm of touch. As regards harmony and theoretical 
study, he only pursued that now and again, either at St. Petersburg or 
wherever he might be travelling at the time ; he never actually went 
through a systematic course of this study. With Dehn, at Berlin, he 
did the most serious work ; but his lessons in harmony only lasted 
five months. He went into the country for the summer, where, 
thanks to his uncle’s orchestra, he was able to. familiarise himself 
thoroughly with every instrument and its capabilities. Belloli, an 
Italian, taught him to sing. Glinka, who was very gifted, had more 
than the “composer’s voice,” he had a very good tenor, and made 
admirable use of it, especially in his own compositions. In 1822 he 
began to write instrumental music, variations for harp and piano, a 
quartet for strings, &c; later, he attempted vocal music (some 
romances in 1825). At this period he took a post in the administra- 
tion of roads and bridges, retaining this for four years ; but afterwards 
on regaining his freedom he passed the years 1830 to 1834 in 
travelling, particularly in Italy, where he studied singing most 
thoroughly, and also learnt how to write for the voice, otherwise 
avoiding the influence of Italian music. This long residence in a 
foreign country was partly on account of his health. Glinka had a 
weak constitution ; he aggravated his malady by attaching too much 
importance to it. Constantly being under treatment, he became a 
willing slave to the doctors and their remedies. When Glinka returned 
to Russia, he began to compose the work which made his reputation, 
and which commenced a new epoch of Russian music, the opera, in 
four acts, with epilogue, Za Vie pour le Tsar. The subject was 
mentioned to him by the celebrated poet Joukowsky, who was 
anxious to write the libretto, but not finding time to do so, he advised 
Glinka to ask the Baron Rosen to undertake it. As a trial, he first 
wrote the music of several scenes, Rosen having to adapt the words. 
Satisfied with the result, Glinka set earnestly to work in the face of 
many interruptions. The opera was finished in two years. The first 
performance of Za Vie pour le Tsar took place on the 27th Sept. 
1836 (gth Oct.). Before putting it on the stage, the administration 
of the Imperial theatres made the composer sign a contract renouncing 
all share in the profits. The success of the opera was yery great, 
and quite without precedent. Glinka at once became famous. He 
was made much of in society ; men of letters, artists, &c., crowded 
round him, and he became one of their leaders. A number of 
Russian artists coming together in this manner was very remarkable 
at that time, as they had generally very little in common, owing to 
their habitual intolerance and opinionated views. The Emperor 
Nicholas presented Glinka with a magnificent ring, and made him 
director of the Imperial Chapel. Glinka resigned this position at 
the end of two years, the regular occupation being a burden to him. 
Directly after the production of Za Vie pour le Tsar, Glinka began 
his second opera, Rousslan and Ludmilla. The music was composed 
i na very disjointed way. Five writers were at work on the libretto, 
and each of them wrote without thinking of the general idea ; this 
explains the imperfections in the book and scenario as well as the 
time it took to finish it, this only being accomplished in 1842. 
Whilst Rousslan was being completed, Glinka wrote a great number 
of romances, and several pieces for a drama of Koukolnik’s Ze 
Prince Kholmsky (an overture, three songs, and four entr’actes). 


pour le Tsar, yet the success it had was not nearly so great, and it 
only appeared for two seasons. In 1843, an Italian opera company 
came to St. Petersburg; the Russian opera was transferred to 
Moscow, the result being an interruption-of fifteen years in the -per- 
formances of Rousslan. These unfavourable circumstances combined 
with the attitude of the public, the press, and even of friends as 
regards this opera, had an injurious effect on Glinka’s impressionable 
nature: he never recovered from the blow. He gave up writing 
operas, and only composed on very rare occasions. In 1844, Glinka 
again left Russia. He first went to Paris, where his merits as a com- 
poser were not recognised by the public; but there were a few artists 
who did justice to him: Berlioz, among others, brought forward 
‘ Lesguinka,’ a Caucasian dance out of ousslan. From Paris 
Glinka went to Spain ; in this country he soon felt at home ; during 
his two years residence there he took special interest in the 








Spanish national music and was often inspired by it; in 1847 he 


Although the music of Rouss/an was very superior to that of Za Vie. 


composed a Fantasia on the: Jota Aragonesa, and also wrote on - 
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his return to Russia a symphonic work full of poetry on 
Spanish airs: ‘A night at Madrid.” The composition of this 
last piece preceded ‘ Kamarinskaia,’ a humorous fantasia on Russian 
airs. After going abroad for the third time, Glinka wrote his auto- 
biography and also his instrumentation of ‘ L’invitation 4 la valse’ 
by Weber. This brilliant fantasia has also been orchestrated by 
Berlioz ; his work was prior to Glinka’s, and to render the execution 
easier he has changed the key from D flat to D. Glinka, on the 
other hand keeps to the original key. There are thus two orchestral 
scores of this famous work ; both give evidence of a master’s hand. 
Later on Glinka was seized with a sort of fever for composing, and 
for some time he seemed much preoccupied with a symphonic work 
on airs of Lesser Russia, the subject being “Tarass Boulba,’ a story by 
the immortal Gogol; he also planned a new opera, Za Bigame. 
But his ardour seemed gradually to abate ; he gave up his plans one 
after another, without having committed anything to paper; there- 
fore there remains no vestige of these two works. At this time 
Glinka’s attention was much taken up with ancient music ; in order 
to make special studies with Dehn he went to Berlin in 1856 ; he was 
anxious to study the church tones. But his strength had then begun 
to fail ; he was taken seriously ill at Berlin, and after lingering for a 
short time died on the znd of February, 1857. His remains were 
brought to St. Petersburg and buried in the cemetery of the convent 
Newski. As well as the works spoken of in this biographical sketch, 
Glinka composed about seventy songs and several pianoforte pieces. 


(To be continued.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip VAN WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 472.) 

Singularly enough the very last line ever penned by the 
great virtuoso was prompted by a reference to his other special 
cheval de bataille: Beethoven's Quartet, likewise in E minor. 
The above-mentioned Prof. Ella—who, by the way, was the 
founder of the “ Musical Union,” which was the forerunner of 
the.“ Monday Popular Concerts,” and inventor of the “ Analy- 
tical Concert Programme,” author of the interesting “ Musical 
Sketches at Home and Abroad,” pupil of Fétis, and in intimate 
friendship with Rossini, Auber, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz, &c.—on a visit to Cannes, was suddenly embraced by 
two ladies, one of whom turned out to be Madame Ernst. In 
the course of this unexpected and cordial interview, Prof. 
Ella happened to refer to her husband’s exquisite playing 
of the E minor Quartet. Ernst, wishing to reciprocate his 
old friend’s hearty greetings, sat down and wrote: “Mon 
bon Ella” when the pen suddenly dropped from the 
hand which had charmed untold thousands, never to be 
taken up again, for a few days afterwards a black-bordered 
letter brought the sad news to Ella that the great artist was 
no more. I had this touching bit of information only a few 
days ago from the lips of the professor himself, who, although 
eighty-five years of age, and afflicted with total blindness and 
partial deafness, is in the enjoyment of robust health and I 
am happy to add excellent spirits, with his mental capacity as 
fresh and vigorous as ever ; a living compendium of interesting 
musical facts and anecdotes, one of the few connecting links 
with a great musical past, and zuter alia the only survivor of 
the orchestral members of the Royal Italian Opera, with Spag- 
noletti, Mori, Tolbecque, Pigott, Hill, Lindley, Dragonetti, 
Ribas, Barrett, Willman, Baumann, Harper, &c., then at the 
zenith of its long-since departed glory. 

Another edition, so considered at the time, of Paganini, was 
Ole Bull, but not so like Ernst also in personal appearance, 
for Ole Bull was tall, sturdy, and fair, as it behoves a man 
born of a sturdy race in Bergen, Norway (1816). In the 
course of upwards of forty years’ fiddling he undertook again, 
like a true Norwegian, numerous transatlantic voyages, and 








made and lost several fortunes by legal and other proceedings, 
until it became a painful spectacle to witness the grey-haired 
old man’s failure to allure with his musical “fireworks ” the 
public taste of a more advanced stage of musical culture, when 
even the once justly admired purity of intonation in his 
favourite polyphonic unaccompanied pieces had become a 
thing of the past. That his dvavura playing, although pro- 
duced with a thin tone by means of a specially constructed 
bow and thinly stringed violin even at the best of time, was 
exceedingly clever, there can, however, be no doubt ; and his 
staccato playing, both with the up and down bow, remained 
very remarkable to the last. 

Antonio Bazzini (born 1818), whom I heard in the Vienna 
Redoutensaal, enjoyed considerable reputation as a violinist 
and composer of some tasteful morceaux for his instru- 
ment. His opera, 7urandot, met with some success in Italy. 
He cannot, however, be said to have set “the Danube on fire” 
during his visit, as a vertuoso, to Vienna. 

Another player and composer of ad captandum pieces was 
the violoncellist J. Stransky (born 1810), a friend of my father, 
whose numerous transcriptions afford a relief from wearisome 
études to many amateurs of the violoncello. 

M. Durst should be noticed as the second violin, together 
with Haussler (viola), and Schlesinger (’cello) of the Hellmes- 
berger quartet (founded in 1849), and teacher at the Institute 
of the Blind. His pupil, the blind performer Zakaries, on one 
occasion most creditably occupied his teacher's place as leader 
of the quartet at my father’s house. Durst was also a member 
of the orchestra of the Imperial Court Theatre, and of the 
famous Imperial chapel. With the above-named violoncellist, 
Schlesinger, I had the pleasure of playing Mendelssohn’s 
sonata in B flat, which then, an absolute novelty, produced an 
exceptional sensation at Vienna (I allude to its performance 
at the Heilmesberger quartet, not mine) and far more so than 
the later work in D. A passing word of notice may also be 
given to Schlesinger’s successors (after that excellent artist’s 
untimely death), viz., to the somewhat rough (and limping) 
but impressive Borzaga, and to fair and long-haired Heinrich 
Rover (born 1828), whose compositions for the’ vicloncello 
enjoy some favour in the concert-room. 

The Hellmesberger Quartet was an immediate successor, 
or rather transformation, of the Leopold Jansa Quartet, the 
only change being in the leader. Jansa also attempted, as 
far as his abilities would permit, the reintroduction of Beet- 
hoven’s last quartets to lovers of chamber music. Parentheti- 
cally, I may recommend those who have not yet succeeded in 
disentangling the so-called unintelligible intricacies of these 
works (according to Robert Schumann there is not and cannot 
be anything unintelligible in the most severely logical of arts) 
the following process: To set them as pianoforte duets from 
the four separate parts, as I have done with Op. 130 in B flat, 
in the absence of a score in musically benighted Trieste, after 
which those apparent complexities will be found as plain as 
ABC, 

A man of fame among “string players” was Johann 
Hindle (born 1792), the “ Bottesini” of his time ; a man of 
diminutive size—that is, about one-half the stature of the 
last-named both tall and great Italian virtuoso. The gym- 
nastics of little Hindle, both bodily and on the finger-board 
of his unwieldy instrument, were consequently all the 
more extraordinary. He was a member of the Imperial 
Chapel, travelled as a virtuoso, and published a school for the 
contrabasso. 

As extremes are said to meet, I pass on from the last- 
named unsympathetic “ leviathan of the orchestra” to Mdlle. 
Elise B. Christiani, where great charm existed, both in the 
artist’s exquisite cantilena on the melodious violoncello and 
personal appearance. Indeed, the Viennese used to call her 
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“St. Cecilia,” who, judging from the various pictorial repre- 
sentations, seemed, in addition to great physical beauty, to 
have been an accomplished performer on almost every instru- 
ment under the sun, from the mighty organ to the dainty 
viol d’amour. I had the gratification of accompanying Mdlle. 
Christiani on the piano at the country house of the aforesaid 
Gustav Petter, and also of purchasing her likeness for a couple 
of shillings, imprinted on a bright blue silk handkerchief, 
which was the envy of every admirer of that captivating artist, 
and, indeed, finally disappeared beyond recovery in a mys- 
terious manner, although that portrait might just as well have 
applied to any other female between twenty and sixty with a 
violoncello within her grasp. 

With regard to the increased favour bestowed by the fair 
sex in England on the family of the string instruments, this 
commendable practice appears, however, by no means to be 
confined to or to have originated in this country, since W. 
Beatty Kingston, in his amusing book, “ Music and Manners,” 
gives an account of a performance of Wagner’s Meistersinger 
overture a few days after the production of the opera at 
Munich, in 1868, by the pupils of the Vienna Conservatoire, 
under Joseph Hellmesberger’s déton. This orchestra consisted 
of about seventy performers, of both sexes, ranging between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, even such instruments as the 
French horn, trombone and serpent being undertaken by 
young ladies, and the whole of that most complex of all 
orchestral preludes being gone through a prima vista, not 
only without a single break, but with general correctness, 
vigour and fire. 

In my time the two petticoated violinists, Therese and 
Maria Milanollo, already spoken of, were looked upon as a 
kind of white elephant. So great was their success, that they 
gave, within a short time, no less than seventeen concerts at 

‘Marseilles and twenty-seven at Lyons, Poor Maria died 
soon after, at the early age of sixteen. Therese married, 
in later years (1857), Capitaine Theodor Parmentier (born 
1821), aide-de-camp to the Maréchal Niel, himself (Parmen- 
tier) a distinguished musical amateur and composer of organ 
and pianoforte pieces, and who also distinguished himself 
during the Crimean wau. 

Another petticoat violinist, likewise previously mentioned, 
who caused a veritable sensation at that time, and who like 
few others more than realised the promises of an enfant 
prodige was Madame Norman-Neruda, who as “ little 
Wilhelmine, six years of age,” toured with her elder sister 
Amalie, pianist, eleven years old, being joined by their 
brother, Victor, ten years old (who died early), on the violon- 
cello. The praise given by the press, describing Wilhelmine 
and Amalie as “ two lovely curly-headed little creatures,” was 
enthusiastic and unanimous. The excellent quartetist, Franz 
Neruda, well known at the Monday “ Pops” and Charles 
Hallé’s Recitals, is their younger brother. 

Passing to pianists, the well-known and _ excellent 
English performer, teacher, and composer, Cipriani Potter, a 
very small man with an aristocratic profile, strongly reminis- 
cent of the “Iron Duke,” and who knew Beethoven at Vienna, 
was an enthusiastic Schumannite, much to his credit at a 
time when Schumann was rejected as dreary and unmelodious 
in this country, and when such progressist notions could least 
be expected in so aged an artist, nurtured in the Haydn- 
Mozart school. Happening to be seated next to me at a 
Crystal Palace Saturday concert, the professor expressed 
great indignation at the marked preference shown to Franz 
Schubert at these concerts, which he looked upon as an in- 
direct demonstration against his idol Robert Schumann. This 
composer’s only opera Genovefa stood in his estimation only 
next to Beethoven’s only operatic work Fidelio, in both which 
by the way a wife’s devotion forms the chief motive of the 





plot. London impresari might perhaps do worse than giving 
Genovefa a trial, which, in spite of certain shortcomings, has 
commanded an increasing success on the Continent. 

Another lady who created a very considerable and legitimate 
impression was the pianist, Sophie Bohrer (born 1828), 
daughter of the once celebrated violin vértuoso, Anton Bohrer 
(born 1791), who, in virtue of her extraordinary technique and 
powerful execution, was called the female Liszt. I remember 
her performance, as well as her black eyes, long black curls 
reaching to her waist, and pale and interesting although not 
beautiful countenance, at one of her concerts at the little 


“* Musikvereins,” In proof of Sophie Bohrer’s artistic culture, 


apart from exceptional mechanical skill, may be mentioned that 
she was said to play the whole of the forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues contained in Bach’s “ Wohltemperirtes Klavier,” some 
of which she performed before my father in private, without 
book—a feat of mnemonics which was considered far more 
astonishing at that time than such things are at the present 
day, when performances from memory of a series of pianoforte 
recitals as well as of entire Pianoforte Concertos have ceased 
to be a marvel, unfortunately for the progress of art at least 
in this sense, that these performances have in consequence ofa 
senseless usage imposed upon the artist (except in the rare case 
of a man like Hans von Biilow, who, gifted with absolutely 
phenomenai retentive powers, is said to be able to play a 
lengthy and complicated piece of masic after having merely 
read it through, without the aid of the instrument) been 
reduced to a monotonous round of certain sme gua non 
standard works, to the exclusion of an extensive range of 
very charming pieces by Rheinberger, Jensen, Bargiel, Kirch- 
ner, and a host of others, which, if brought to a hearing, 
would not only be a certain source of pleasure to the audience, 
but also an act of justice due to contemporary merit. I know of 
at least one instance when a Violoncello Concerto of consider- 
able merit was refused by a leading vzrtuoso for the sole reason 
that he would have to learn it by heart. Slips of memory at 
public performances are of common occurrence, and a distin- 
guished pianist had recently to avow himself absolutely 
unable to complete the last few bars of an exhausting per- 
formance. That remonstrance will remain without effect 
may, however, be expected, at least until some of our pro- 
minent artists succumbs to the suicidal practice with a verdict 
of “ Felo de se,” or until Hans von Biilow or Rubinstein sets 
an example by playing the “ Appassionata ” or “ Moonlight ” 
with the book before him. 
Speaking of Sophie Bohrer, a striking instance may be 
cited, out of many, to illustrate Franz Liszt’s generous nature 
as a set-off against certain failings in his character, which 
human flesh is heir to. Sophie Bohrer arrived at Lemberg 
in Austrian Poland with the intention of giving some concerts, 
when she found herself suddenly and absolutely extinguished, 
by the unexpected simultaneous arrival of the great pianist, who 
carried everything before him. The result of the perplexed 
lady performer's concert would therefore have been nil, plus 
her costly travelling expenses, had not that truly great artist 
come forward with the offer to perform in the “Female 
Liszt’s”’ own concert, and even to play a Duo with her for 
two pianofortes, thus assuring his rival’s financial success 
besides his own. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Reviews. 


VOCAL. 
Certain cheering indications have of late been noticeable in songs 
manifestly intended for the general public, of a belief (or hope ?) that 
perhaps, after all, an honest endeavour to rise somewhat above the 
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“vile flats of common-place” may not prove so hopelessly incom- 
patible with popularity of the wider sort as has been generally 
supposed. It is pleasant, for instance, to accord acknowledgment in 
“The Curfew,” by Giuseppe Donelli (Marriott & Williams), a de- 
cidedly artistic treatment of Longfellow’s familiar words, admirably 
adapted, especially in the chromatic muances at the close of each verse, 
to give appropriate effect to the poet’s intention; and merit of a 
similar kind, though not perhaps of equal degree, in “‘Thé sea hath 
its perils,” by the same composer. “If it be love,” by Erskin Allon 
(M. H. Stoakley, Cambridge, and London Music Publishing Company), 
some of whose songs we have had occasion to mention favourably 
before, is also well written, and has more than usual musical interest. 
Of three songs by A. Amy Bulley, entitled “Love’s hunting,” “ Beyond 
the sea,” and “ A winter song” (Forsyth Brothers), all of which show 
artistic feeling, the last-named, a setting of words by Allan Cunning- 
ham, has most character. “ Lovers still,” by Ciro Pinsuti (Tito di 
Gio. Ricordi), seeks and will probably obtain favour with many 
amateurs by more conventional means. The same publisher sends 
* At the convent gate,” by E. P. Tosti, a song conceived not in the 
better of the two styles this composer has adopted. From several 
further short loyal songs lately sent, the following should be men- 
tioned as tuneful and spirited :—“ Royalty,” by the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, Bart. (W. Sitton); ‘“‘God bless the children’s queen,” 
by John Taylor (Geo. Philip & Son); and “ Jubilee Ode,” by Arthur 
Henry Brown. “The coming of the flowers,” by Geo. F. Root (J. Cur- 
wen & Sons), is a simple, pleasing little cantata, intended for the use 
of children and of Sunday schools. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


In a series of short pianoforte pieces by Josef Trouselle 
descriptive of “the seasons,” of which we have received the numbers 
respectively entitled ‘Maypole dance,” “The skylark,” “By the 
sea,” and “A rainy day” (Marriott and Williams), the composer 
(who evidently takes a cheerful view of the last-named subject) has 
in many cases been successful in his attempts at musical delineation ; 
and even where, he has not, the pieces themselves are agreeably 
tuneful, and judiciously kept, in the matter of difficulty, within. the 
limits required for performers of moderate skill. Charlton T. Speer 
has written a bright and taking “Valse Caprice,” suitable for more 
dashing players (Novello, Ewer & Co.). The character of “ Madge: 
a graceful dance,” by George Challis (Forsyth Brothers) is well 
described in its title. Of four sketches for the pianoforte, by Alfred 
Redhead (same publishers), those entitled “Berceuse” and “ Caprice” 
will perhaps find most favour; both these and the other two—an 
“Impromptu ” and a “ Reverie”—are characterised by an agreeable 
flow of melody. 

Mr. F. Corder has been accorded the usual reward or penalty 
(according as the composer may happen to view the matter) of opera 
writers, in the case of Vordisa, some of the principal tunes of which 
have beer made use of for dance purposes in the “Nordisa 
Quadrille ” and the “ Nordisa Polka,” and in a pianoforte pot-pourri 
by Sidney Smith (Forsyth Brothers). The latter makes a fairly pleasing 
drawing-room piece of moderate difficulty. Also received ‘The Lady 
Folkestone Waltz,” a tuneful dance by A. Romili (Ricordi). 

Among the many devices put forward at various times for 
lightening the always arduous task of teaching young beginners their 
notes upon the pianoforte, we are bound to say that Madame 
Bennett's recently invented “Self-instructing Keyboard ” (B. Malyon, 
Glasgow) makes good in a great measure the claims to superiority 
advanced on its behalf. The inventor says that she has thoroughly 
tested with her own pupils the efficacy of her system before making 
it public, and we can well believe this in view of the careful and 
thorough way in which the details appear to have been thought 
out. ‘Teachers of experience are well aware that the ‘“‘bad moment” 
for most young students comes immediately after they have been 
taught the names of the notes on the keyboard, which at that stage 
can have no possible significance for them, and when they enter 
upon the more pair,ful questions of dots and lines and spaces. There 
certainly. seems to be much practical common-sense in Madame 
Bennett’s suggestion that this preliminary ordeal might well be post- 
poned for a time, and until a direct association has been established in 
the learner’s mind between the notes on the instrument and their 





being told that the keys struck are called A, B and C, is made to 
learn at once their proper places on or outside the staff, and in this 
way he is at once made acquainted, by a short cut, with both the 
bass and the treble clefs. This once learnt, the nomenclature itself 
becomes an easy matter, and the difference between bass and treble 
—always a source of confusion with beginners—will already have 
been made clear. Madame Bennett’s simple plan appears to be 
founded upon reasonable principles, and wherever adopted would be 
likely to. save much trouble to both pupils and teachers. 








Occasional Hotes. 


THE St. James's Gazette, in connection with recent perform- 
ances of English works in London, draws a parallel between 
the conditions under which our native composers and German 
composers do their work. The former, we are told, labour 
under all the disadvantages which living in an expensive 
country and in a large city brings with it. Part of their time 
in the day is occupied by lessons (Mr. Parry, Mr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Cowen, and Sir Arthur Sullivan never give lessons), and 
their evenings are encroached upon by social duties and in- 
vitations to dinner parties, which, by-the-way, no Act of 
Parliament compels them to accept. “How fearfully an 
Englishman of any educaticn and position who chooses the 
road of writing symphonies, instead of writing songs, is handi- 
capped !” remarks our genial contemporary. 


In looking upon the other picture the writer sees nothing 
but the bright side of things. “When a German composer— 
say !lerr Brahms—has a work of this kind in hand he retires 
to a cottage on the K6rtigsee, or a remote village in the Styrian 
Alps or the Salzkammergut. He sees no one to speak of for 
three or four months, but is all day and every day brooding 
and meditating on this work, and giving clearness and connec- 
tion to his ideas. When he returns to Vienna from these 
beautiful and inspiring scenes of nature, how calm are the long 
undisturbed mornings in rooms high above the calm street in 
which he elaborates and completes the materials he had 
gathered in the country!” This may be true about Brahms 
and a favoured few, but how about Dvorak, who wrote his 
finest works while starving on twenty pounds a year, and 
about Schubert, who would have been only too glad of one of 
those invitations to dinner from which the digestion and the 
genius of our British composers are said to suffer ? 

Talking of dinner parties, we were struck again with the 
little regard in which music is held by official persons, in con- 
nection with the banquet given by the Lord Mayor to the 
representatives of literature, science, and art. Several musicians 
were invited; Mr. Cusins, Mr. Barnby, Dr. Bridge, and Dr. 
Staincr all sat in a row together, and in another part of the 
hall the genial countenance of Mr. Santley was observed, 
while again at a third table Mr. Henry Leslie was seen to 
divide ‘his attention between the flow of reason and the adipose 
tissue of the succulent turtle. There were also several musical 
critics present, and let us hope that they all enjoyed their 
dinner, and that they worked none the worse afterwards. The 
astonishing part was that none of these gentlemen was asked 
to say a good word for his art. The toast of literature was 
acknowledged by no less than three authors. Sir Frederick 
Leighton uttered his most sonorous commonplaces in reply to 
Sir Reginald Hanson’s complimentary remarks. The scientists 
and the doctors also were not silent. But that anybody could 
have anything to say for music, never seems to have entered 
the head of the chief magistrate of the great City of London, 
and yet he is not only a most hospitable but also a cultured 


corresponding signs on the music-paper.: Thus a child, instead of | and well-read gentleman. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—EIGHTH 


CONCERT, MONDAY NEXT, june 27, at Eight o’clock. Programme : 
Overture, ‘‘ Manfred” (Schumann); Symphony in F minor (the Irish) (C. V. 
Stanford) (first performance); selection from ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
(Wagner), consisting of Siegfried’s Gang zu Briinnhilde’s Fels, Tagesgrauen und 
Siegiried’s Rheinfahrt ; ‘‘ Trauermarsch” (‘‘G6tterdémmerung ”) (Wagner), and 
Symphony in D, “‘ Parisian” (Mozart). 





RICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— EIGHTH. 
CONCERT, MONDAY EVENING NEXT, June 27, at 8. Dr. HANS 
RICHTER, Conductor ; Herr Ernst Schiever, Leader ; Mr. Theodore Frantze. 
Chorus Director. Orchestra of 100 Performers. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., 
and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cou.. 


Street, W. 


ISS CANTELO’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, PRINCES 
HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 29, at 3 o’clock. Vocalist, Mi:. 
Hilda Wilson. Accompanist, Mr. H. L. Wilson. Tickets, ros, 6d., 3s., and Is. 
at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Streei, 
W. 








pf APaMe MARIE RUEFF begs to announce that she will giv. 
an AFTERNOON CONCERT at the LANGHAM HOTEL, Portlan. 
Place, on FRIDAY NEXT, July 1, at 3 o'clock. Reserved Seats, £1 Is. : 
unreserved seats, 10s. 6d. ickets of the usual Agents, and at the Office 
Langham Hotel.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





ADAME HERMAN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, PRINCES | 


HALL, FRIDAY NEXT, July 1, at 3 o’clock. Stalls, £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. : 
balcony, 5s. ; admission, 2s. 6d., at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and th 
usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


DLLE. MARTHA REMMERT’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, June 28, at 8. 
Tickets, 10s, 6d., 3s., and Is., at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usua’ | 


Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—Opera.—Savoy Theatre.— 
Weber’s Opera, DER FREISCHUTZ, will be performed at the Savo: 

Theatre, Strand (by kind permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.), on Monday. 
June 27, at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Principals, Chorus, and Orchestra by Pupils of the College. 

The piece produced under the direction of Mrs. Kendal. 

Conductor, C. V. Stanford, Mus. Doc. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G., President of the College, and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales have signified their intention of being 

resent. 

: Tickets to be obtained of the Registrar, at the College, Kensington Gore . 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bon 
Street, and 15, Poultry ; of the usual Agents; and at the Savoy Theatre. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—Lessee an 
Manager, Mr. Augustus Harris. 








paces THIS (Saturday) EVENING at eight o’clock.—Th | 


right of performing the famous Walpurgis Ballet Act having been secure.’ 
at a large cost, it will be represented for the first time in this country to-morro: 
(Saturday) evening, at DRURY LANE. 





ADAME LILIAN NORDICA as MARGUERITE, this 
(SATURDAY) EVENING, at DRURY LANE. 


Gsnonnts GUERRINA FABBRI as SIEBEL, this (SATUR- 
DAY) EVENING at DRURY LANE. 


MOXS. JEAN DE RESZKE as FAUST, this (SATURDAY) 
EVENING, at DRURY LANE, 


ONS. EDOUARD DE RESZKE as MEPHISTOPHELES, 
this (SATURDAY) EVENING, at DRURY LANE. 


MORs. VICTOR MAUREL as VALENTINE, this (SATUR- 
DAY) EVENING, at DRURY LANE. 

















= HUGUENOTS, with a most powerful cast, is in preparation. — 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


* agp bang ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—Boxes, grand 
tier, five guineas ; double boxes, ten guineas ; first tier boxes, three guineas ; 
stalls, one guinea ; grand circle (first two rows), 12s. 6d. ; other rows, Ios. ; first 
circle (first ri rows), 7s. 6d. ; se rows, - ; ae ua 3 early door, 55. ; 

lery, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. Evening dress indispensable to stalls, dress 
ocle and Peni, sh open ten to five, 





H's GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 





EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
ten as other Pens. 


| 
| 





Price 1s. per Box, or 8s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 
_ WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


nd are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
| ‘ear witness to their marvellous curative properties.. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL JROCHES. 


| 
| Public Speakers and Singers 
| 
| 





Can use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

“* They seem to act specially om the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation,” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 


| at 1s, 14d. a box. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Twenty-four Studies for the Pianoforte. 


BY 
GIACOMO FERRARIS. 
IN TWO BOOKS, PRICE §s. EACH. 





“‘ We have no hesitation in calling this a superior work. : Conspicuous 
mastery of form and fertility of invention. Accomplished pianists will find 
much admirable material for practice, both in expression and execution, and the 
work is well worthy of the attention of teachers and students generally.” —Review. 


BERNERS STREET, W. 


sy 


C. JEFFERYS, 67, 





fe MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at 


MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, ; 
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In the Press, in Folio, Half-bound Morocco, 


PRICE 2&7 7s, 





IMPORTANT & MAGNIFICENT WORK 


# Musical + 
« Instruments » 


HISTORIC, RARE, AND UNIQUE, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





The Selection, Jntroduction, & Descriptive Hotes 


BY 


A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Lond. 


Author of the Article “‘ Pianoforte” in the Zncyclopadia Britannica. 





Zllustrated by 


A SERIES OF FIFTY PLATES IN COLOURS. 


Drawn by WILLLIAM GIBB. 





IMPRESSIONS LIMITED, 





EDINBURGH : 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 








NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 Oclock on Wedmesdays, to the Office, at Messrs, 
A. S. Matiett, ALLEN & Co.'s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—The Subscription to THE Musica, Wortp 
is now reduced to 178. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL. Wor-p. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS, unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope, 
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“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 

MUSICAL journal, as such, cannot be expected to give 
a lengthy account of the Jubslee, the musical celebration of 
which at the Abbey, although selected with the taste of a cultured 
amateur and the sympathy of a widowed wife, was no more than 
one feature of a pageant of unprecedented splendour and a ceremony 
the significance of which went to the heart of every spectator. A 
brief account of the service at the Abbey will be found in another 
column ; what we wish to do here is to express to Her Mayjesty in 
our own name, and tn those of our contributors and readers, the 
feelings of loyalty and devotion of which the grand hymn heading 

this column is the musical embodiment. 








THE ORGANISTS’ RECORD. 


THE organ and the music written for the organ have in this 
country an importance superior even to that which attaches to 
the king of instruments abroad. There are in England from 
twelve to fifteen thousand organists, many of them excellent 
musicians, and some of them composers of more than ordinary 
merit. We have thought it desirable that so important a part 
of the profession should be prominently represented in The 
Musical World, and a part of this journal will (commencing 
with our next number) be devoted to a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the College of Organists and other matters 
connected with the branch of the art ably represented by that 
important body of men. Mr. E. H. Turpin has undertaken 
the superintendence of this division of the journal, which we 
have no doubt will be appreciated by organists and others 
interested in the development of English music, 





Our Portrait. 


MR, PAYNE CLARKE, 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE was born at Manchester, December 23, 
1860. He sang soli as a boy at the Church of the Holy 
Name, Manchester, about 1872, and was engaged as alto 
in 1876, as second tenor in 1879, and first tenor in 1881. 
He studied under Dr. Henry Hiles in Manchester, and 
afterwards with Mr. William Shakespeare, and is well 
known as a concert-singer in the north of England. He 
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first appeared as principal tenor in English opera in March, 
1885, as Don Ottavio, at Edinburgh, with Mr. Julian 
Edwards’s company. In the August of that year this engage- 
ment was followed by a tour in the provinces. By the terms 
of a contract with Mr. J. W. Turner, March, 1886, Mr. Payne 
Clarke undertook the parts of Manrico, Thaddeus, and Elvino, 
alternate nights, during another tour. Mr. Carl Rosa having 
heard Mr. Payne Clarke in Tyvovatore, at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, engaged him for a period of three years, 
commencing August, 1886. 








Opera. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE first week of the dual system of Italian opera came to a close 
on Saturday with such results as might have been anticipated. The 
attendances were upon the whole fairly good, although on those 
nights which did not introduce any prominent “stars” there were 
deplorable gaps both in the high-priced and in the cheaper parts of 
the house ; and for any one acquainted with the enormous expense 
involved in an operatic performance, it was easy to calculate that the 
managers both at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane wonld be sadly 
disappointed if they expected to realise any large profits by their 
jubilee season. With this side of the question it is, of course, not 
our business to deal ; and we may acknowledge that our two Italian 
operas have at least given an opportunity for musical enjoyment to 
the potentates and other distinguished persons who have come to 
England to do honour to the Queen. Of that opportunity they have 
amply availed themselves ; and last Saturday’s opera at both houses, 
for example, if it did not exactly, like Talma’s famous performances at 
Erfurt, take place before a “ parterre of kings,” was at least witnessed 
by a number of illustrious spectators, English and foreign, who filled 
the royal boxes to the utmost of their capacity. At both places a 
fairly interesting entertainment had been provided. At Covent 
Garden Za Traviata was given, with Madame Albani as Violetta—a 
part which that great prima donna invests with a womanly sweetness 
and modesty somewhat out of keeping with the conception of the 
wayward heroine in her unreclaimed state, but all the more pathetic 
and charming in the final scenes when genuine love has awakened /a 
dame aux camélias to the degradation and misery of her position. 
Madame Albani was in excellent voice, and apart from a few manner- 
isms which, although never commendable, are at least less offensive 
in Verdi than in Wagner, her vocal performance may be described as 
simply perfect. Signor D’Andrade gave as much interest to the part 
of Giorgio Germont as that heaviest of operatic fathers is capable of, 
and Signor Stagi, taking the place of Signor Figner at short notice, 
did fairly well as Alfredo. The only other performance at Covent 
Garden demanding any notice was that of Zrnani, in which Madame 
Giulia Valda sang the music of Elvira with remarkable fluency, 
earning the warm applause of the audience. We understand that 
the only novelty of the season, Glinka’s Za Vita per la Czar, is in 
active preparation and will shortly bring welcome relief from the 
routine of hackneyed operas. An efficient performance of this work 
under the .able leadership of Signor Bevignani may be safely 
expected. 

The opening of Mr. Harris’s season at Drury Lane has been 
duly recorded since when. that _ manager has carried out his 
ambitious programme of mounting a fresh opera every night with one 
exception, the revival of Lohengrin having very wisely been postponed 
last week. Altogether there seemed little object in this display 
of managerial energy, which could not but interfere with the due pre- 
paration and elaboration of detail set forth in the original prospectus 
as the raison d’étre of Mr. Harris’s arduous undertaking. It is no 
doubt owing partly to this vaulting ambition o’erleaping itself that 
the result of the Drury Lane season has been as yet somewhat disap- 
pointing, and we feel called upon to offer to Mr. Harris our well- 
intended advice to alter his system even at this eleventh hour. It is 
a mistake to think that:the desperate cause of Italian opera in this 








country can be saved by a number of uninteresting and familiar works, 
mounted,a little more gorgeously, and acted with a little more regard 
for the rules of common sense than we have been accustomed to see 
them of late. What Mr. Harris should have’ done, and perhaps 
might still do, would be to give us model performances of a few 
masterpieces, and to produce, or at least revive, one or two great works 
which would secure for his season a place in history. In that manner, 
and in that manner alone, he would be able to recoup himself by in- 
crease of reputation for almost inevitable pecuniary loss, and at the 
same time to lay the foundation of better things in the future. Let us 
not in the meantime underrate what has actually been done. In the 
matter of mise-en-scene and costumes and stage management the per- 
formance of Z2 Traviata was, for example, a distinct advance upon 
the slovenly and absurd manner in which that play is generally 


mounted. The banquet in the first and the gambling scene in the 


third act were charming pictures of gaiety and bustle ; and Mdlle. 
Nordica—a very charming Violetta—for a wonder appeared in the 
dress of the period—the 18th century—to which the scene of Dumas’s 
drama has been removed in the operatic version, instead of donning 
the latest masterpiece of Mr. Worth, while the gentlemen disport 
themselves in powder and silk stockings. Signor del Puente on the 
same occasion was an excellent Germont, the father, and Signor de 
Lucia, a light tenor, made a fairly successful début as Alfredo. 
Another new-comer, Signorina Toresella, was seen in /igoleffo, acting 
and singing the part of Gilda in a sympathetic and agreeable, although 
by no means startlingly excellent, manner. Signor Runcio was the 
Duke, and Signor Battisini, who had been heard some time ago at 
Covent Garden, the jester and hero of the play. Of the performance 
of Vorma, on Thursday, it is impossible to speak very favourably ; 
the leading soprano, Signora Borelli, also a débutante, displayed a 
worn-out and painfully trembling voice, which, however, served as a 
foil to the by no means powerful, but at least fresh and agreeable, 
organ of Mdlle. Engle. That lady, in consequence, added consider- 
ably to her reputation as Adalgisa, and was much applauded. Signor 
Runcio again did well as Pollio, and Signor Navarrini showed himself 
possessed of the sonorous bass expected of Oroveso. In this per- 
formance some remarkably fine effects in scene-painting may be 
noted. 

Don Giovanni on Saturday would have offered an excellent 
opportunity for one of those model performances previously alluded 
to, instead of which the general rendering rose above mediocrity in 
only a few instances. First, as regards stage management. ‘There is, 
perhaps, in the entire range of opera, no play which has suffered so 
much from obtuseness and stupidity as the amusing drama which Da 
Ponte supplied to Mozart for his masterpiece. As generally acted, 
the story is absolutely unintelligible ; and perhaps it is as well that it 
is so, for there are in it incidents and innuendos so indelicate and so 
coarse that even the idealising charm of Mozart’s immortal music 
would not suffice to appease the justified indignation of the British 
matron, if they were fully understood. Fortunately for that worthy 
female, Mr. Harris has done little to throw light upon the subject. 
The scene in the courtyard, for example, which musically results in 
the beautiful sestet, is as clumsily managed as it has ever been at 
Covent Garden ; and all through the established tradition is essen- 
tially adhered to, although the ball scene displays a gorgeousness of 
colour and an ingenuity of grouping not frequently witnessed. As 
Donna Anna, Signora Borelli did not retrieve the disaster of Vorma, 
and this alone sufficed to impair the effect of such magnificent 
ensembles as the trio of the Masks and the sestet already mentioned. 


| Mdlle. Nordica was very efficient as Donna Elvira, and Signor de 


Lucia did moderate justice to the invertebrate tenor and lover, Don 
Ottavio. Signor Ciampi’s Masetto reminded one of a clown in a 
circus, while, on the other hand, Signor Navarrini’s Leporello was 
without a scintilla of humour, although he sang the music remarkably 
well. The sprightliness and grace which Madame Minnie Hauk 
imparts to the Spanish village coquette have been frequently com- 
mented upon, and did not fail of their effect on Saturday; but the 
chief vocal honours of the occasion fell to the share of M. Maurel, an 
actor and singer of the first order and of European fame. His 
“‘ Finch’ han dal vino” was a masterpiece of vocalisation, and so was, 
in a different way, the famous serenade. At the same time it was de- 
plorable to note that an artist of his intelligence forgot all the rules of 
dramatic propriety so far as to bow in answer to the applause of the 
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public and to repeat the air, singing his second version at the 
audience, and winding it up with a most abominable high note. If 
Mr. Harris would put_a stop to these and other ridiculous antics of 
the conventional Italian stage, he would make his season memorable 
by that fact alone. We should add that Signor Mancinelli has 
throughout proved himself an excellent conductor, doing wonders 
with the chorus and the band, considering the few rehearsals which 
the mounting of five different operas in one week places at his 
disposal. 

At Drury Lane on Monday night some amount of interest was 
excited by the first appearance of a young lady, Mdlle. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, who has established some reputation on the Continent, 
and, according to her agent, has won the favour and admiration of 
her famous countrywoman Madame Christine Nilsson, while, according 
to other accounts, proceeding probably from a similar source, we 
were asked to see in this lady “a new Patti.” Bold advertisement of 
this kind is not generally favourable to an artist’s reception, and, on 
Monday night, when Rosina’s voice was heard on the balcony (// 
Barbiere di Siviglia being the opera selected) no hand was raised to 
greet the new comer. Let us add that such favourable disposition as 
might have been in the public mind was considerably damped by a 
comparatively empty house and by a very indifferent performance of 
the opening scenes, in which Signor de Lucia, a more than indifferent 
Almaviva, sang the “serenade” in a truly detestable manner. But 
the apathy of the public was changed for an almost tropical heat of 
enthusiasm as soon as Mdlle. Arnoldson had finished the first phrase 
of the famous “ Una voce poco fa.” Her very prepossessing appear- 
ance and her charming freshness of manner no doubt counted for some- 
thing in this sudden transition. And justly so. It is too commonly 
found that an artist, by the time she has learned to act, has lost all 
pretensions to personal charm, and a young lady who seems to have 
stepped on to the stage almost from the schoolroom, and whose every 
movement is natura: and full of grace, is a phenomenon not to he 
despised in these,days. Neither did it detract from Mdlle. Arnoldson’s 
charm that her gestures were occasionally a trifle angular, suggesting 
her northern home rather than Seville. In this respect, and in this 
respect only, the young lady occasionally reminds one of Madame 
Nilsson. As a vocalist she belongs essentially to the soprano leggiero 
type, her voice being of perfect purity and flexible to a very remark- 
able degree. In the upper register there is a want of that fulness 
which maturity alone can give. But the middle register is of an even 
and sympathetic quality, and the lady’s power of breathing is a thing 
to witness, The trill on the word “ Rosina,” elaborately spelt out by 
her and Figaro, the barber, never seemed to end. From all this to 
Madame Patti there is a long distance ; but let us own at once that 
Mdlle. Arnoldson has made a first step in that direction. For one 
thing she carried the public along with her, and the enthusiasm went 
on increasing from the beginning, reaching its climax in the lesson 
scene, when the lady inserted a valse, “ Parla,” by Arditi, and a 
Swedish song. Of the general performance, ably conducted by Signor 
Randegger, not much need be said beyond the statement that M. 
Edouard de Reszke was, both as an actor and singer, an ideal Basilio, 
and that Signor Battistini, as Figaro, sang well, but was deficient in 
humour. Signor Ciampi’s comic flights as Bartolo should be.curbed 
with a strong hand.— Zhe Times. 

We leave Wednesday’s performance of Lohengrin at Drury Lane 
for notice in the next number. 





Concerts. 


M. SAINT-SAENS’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


Four pianoforte concerti played in succession by the same 
pianist, and this the composer himself, is a startling novelty even in 
these days, when the execution of Beethoven’s last four pianoforte 
sonatas from memory at one recital, or of over ninety pieces collectively 
at six consecutive similar performances in one week by a single 
pianist, has ceased to be an object of special surprise. That the con- 
cert-giver has, however, not overrated his own powers of attraction 
on the occasion under notice was amply proved by the numerous 
audience which attended St. James’s Hall, and followed the progress 
of the concert with unabated interest to the end. Indeed, in some 








respects, this is scarcely to be wondered at, for in the first place M. 
Saint-Saéns is, in addition to his rarely approached brilliancy as an 
executant, beyond question one of the foremost French composers, 
and his four pianoforte concerti probably include his finest in- 
spirations. And after all the variety presented, with the charm 
of the orchestra superadded, is of course far greater than 
that appertaining to any ordinary pianoforte recital of equal 
duration. Moreover, it must be noted that each of the four 
concerti by M. Saint-Saéns has a distinct character and individuality 
of its own. To enter into a detailed account of each work would 
serve no practical purpose. Enough that one and all show a re- 
markable flow of musical invention, marked by uncommon originality 
and admirable contrasts from light and airy grace to much that is 
noble and elevated, in conjunction with masterly workmanship, and that 
a commendable progress from the lighter texture of the first to deeper 
expression and more massive construction of the fourth cancerto is 
prominently manifest. Such music being both highly interesting to 
the connoisseur and gratifying to the taste of a general audience, a 
wider acceptance of these. fine works should, after their exemplary 
rendering by the composer, follow as a natural result. All things 
considered, the important and beautiful, but difficult, orchestral 
accompaniments were satisfactorily executed under Herr Ganz’s 
watchful conductorship. 


RICHTER CONCERT. 


The Seventh Richter Concert, held last Monday during the excite- 
ment of the Jubilee preparations, drew to St. James’s Hall an audience 
somewhat less numerous than usual. Some habitués who had 
actual experience of the crowded state of the streets around that hall on 
the afternoon of the zoth may have been afraid totrust themselves again 
to the supposed dangers of Piccadilly and Regent Street ; but in fact the 
crowd of the evening was smaller than that of an earlier hour. Those 
who were present at the concert gave persistent and hearty applause to 
each item of the popularprogramme. This consisted of Weber’s Jubilee 
Overture, of which the brilliant effect was not dimmed by the sudden 
extinction of the electric light; the three great tenor songs from 
Die Meistersinger, sang by Mr. Lloyd ; Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll ; 
Beethoven’s Overture to Leonora, No. 3; and Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The musical service at Westminster Abbey, which was given in 
celebration of the Jubflee on Tuesday, and repeated on Wednesday 
for the benefit of the London hospitals, was of a dignified and appro- 
priate character. Of Dr. Bridge’s anthem, composed for the occasion, 
a detailed notice has already appeared in Zhe Musical World, and of 
the “Te Deum” composed by the Prince Consort, it will be sufficient 
to say that it reflects a pious and elevated mind, open alike to the im- 
pressions of art and of religion. The arrangements were entirely 
under the direction of Dr. Bridge, and the king of instruments was 
on this occasion supplemented by the powerful voices of brass instru- 
ments. Criticism, in the proper sense of the word, does not apply to 
a performance so essentially representative of a nation delighting to 
honour a beloved Queen. (7n Wednesday the same music was 
repeated, and, in addition to/.nis Madame Nordica sang “ Let the 
bright Seraphim,” and Dr) ridge played the organ sonata in F, by 
Mr. Silas. 


JUBILEE CONCERTS. 


Three different concerts were given on Wednesday afternoon, all 
more or less closely connected with the Jubilee celebrations, and two 
of them at least suffering from the fact that the chief event of that 
celebration is passed and gone, and has left an inevitable ebbtide of 
excitement behind it. At the Crystal Palace, as far as we could 
ascertain, not a single royal personage and a numerous but by no 
means crowded audience attended to listen to the Jubilee Ode, com- 
posed by Mr. A. C, Mackenzie, which formed the principal feature cf 
a concert given in the transept. That ode takes a respectable place 
among the innumerable musical contributions which the past few 
months have brought forth. It is distinctly of the nature of a idee 
Z occasion, Mut it is as distinctly the work of a clever and experienced 
hand. Th# libretto has been well laid out for musical purposes by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, who pictures a kind of imaginary procession of 
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the various nations of the Empire filing past the Queen and laying 
offerings at her feet. This has inspired the composer with a succes- 
sion of choruses all well constructed, and indicating the differences 
of nationality by musical means in a manner which if not very 
striking is at least sufficiently recognisable. The general character of 
these pieces suggests in some degree a similar set of choruses to be 
found in Mr. Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon and forming the most im- 
pressive part of that cantata. These choral movements are diversi- 
fied by a tenor air conceived somewhat in the Mendelssohnian vein, 
and a more effective song for soprano. To the former Mr. Lloyd gave 
due emphasis, and in the latter Madame Albani’s beautiful high notes 
stood forth with surprising brilliancy. Even better than these is an 
unaccompanied prayer ushering in the fina/e which in its turn winds 
up, almost as a matter of course, with the National Anthem sung 
“lento maestosc ” by the full chorus. That anthem is preceded by 
an effect which is none the less claptrap, because Handel and perhaps 
Berlioz might have employed it in similar circumstances. By means 
of an electric wire manipulated by the conductor a salvo of artillery 
was let off in the grounds, the result being startling rather than 
grand. The performance, conducted by Mr. Manns, was in all 
respects excellent, and at the end of it Mr. Mackenzie was called to 
the platform. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise occupied the second 
part of the concert. 

The concert at the Albert Hall had but slight connection with the 
great national festival. It consisted of operatic selections by the 
principals, the chorus, and the orchestra of Mr. Mapleson’s opera 
company, to be wound up with “God save the Queen,” performed 
by the solo artists, “full chorus, military band, and the audience.” 
The names of Madame Marie Roze, Madame Trebelli, and Signor 
Foli'were in the programme ; and amongst others Mdlle. Marie de 
Lido sang Signor Arditi’s valse, ‘ Ardita,” very charmingly ; Mdlle. 


Amelie Marcolini gave another valse, in a thin and flexible voice with - 


a good “shake” ; Signor Oxilia sang to a pianoforte accompaniment, 
and Signor Abramoff substituted an air by Meyerbeer for that by 
Verdi, all to the great acceptation of the audience, and in the early 
portion of the concert. Signor Arditi conducted. 


GREGORIAN FESTIVAL. 


The fifteenth annual Festival of the London Gregorian Choral 
Association was held with becoming solemnity at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on Tuesday 14th. ‘The festival comprised the service for 
Evensong, a sermon, and processions at the beginning and end. 
Several hundred men and boys united in the hymns and 
psalms, and the congregation, provided with music, were able 
to take an active part in the service. The accompaniment of 
the organ, played by Mr. Warwick Jordan, was supplemented by 
flutes, clarinets, trumpets, and a drum, which resulted in this 
enormous body of voices keeping up to the pitch. The music 
itself that evening must have appealed to many as being more 
suited for religious purposes than the Anglican chants, anthems, 
and hymns with which the majority are more familiar. But there 
are some beautiful genuine Gregorian melodies, written in one 
or another of the authentic modes, to be sung in unison, which had 
a better claim to a place in a Gregorian festival than several old 
airs, harmonised, and deficient in characteristic features which were 
heard at St. Paul’s. The preacher gave eloquent testimony of the per- 
fection of Gregorian services in Ratisbon, and elsewhere abroad ; but 
there are churches nearer, notably that of the Dominicans on 
Haverstock Hill where examples of such music, beyond the psalms 
(which afford but small scope to the peculiarity of the scale system), 
supported with great knowledge and discrimination on the organ, 
convey a distinct flavour of the antique. However, the psalm 
singing at St. Paul’s offered a very satisfactory idea of the broad 
effects of Gregorian music, sung as it was by so many voices. 
It was explained in the course of the sermon that the associa- 
tion did not intolerantly set aside modern developments of religious 
music, but only sought to claim for the plain chant the first place for 


the purpose of public worship. 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 
Mr. Joseph Wieniawski appeared at his concert of chamber music 


in the twofold capacity of composer and pianist, In the last-named | 


re 
oe 
~ 





he showed crispness of touch, excellent execution, and fine expression ; 
his chief “hit” being made with his rendering of a selection from 
Chopin’s works, as indeed it behoves a compatriot of the great Polish 
Romanticist. Mr. Wieniawski’s own Pianoforte Trio, Op. 40, is the 
outcome of sound musical knowledge, with much attractive writing in 
the two middle movements, but the vein of melodic invention cannot 
be said to have flown very freely throughout the work. The last- 
named remark equally applies to several pianoforte compositions from 
the same pen, although on the whole they rise above the ordinary 
level of similar drawing-room pieces. The by no means easy parts for 
violin and violoncello in the Trio were excellently played by Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Signor Piatti respectively, and Mdlle. Jane de 
Vigne gave two expressive songs by the concert-giver in an agreeable 
manner. Some of this description of concerts seem through their 
inordinate length even a severer test of the endurance of the audience 
than of the performer. The entertainment under notice afforded a 
case in point. 

A new Violin Sonata (MS.) in B flat, Op. 62, by the septua- 
ginarian Niels Gade, brought out at Mr. Charles Hallé’s chamber 
music concert would do credit to a composer of half the age, being 
characterised by the same freshness and melodious flow which 
belongs to the Danish master’s earlier works. Indeed there are few 
composers of the present day capable of writing a finely-sustained 
cantilena like the “Romanza” forming the third movement of this 
work, just as there are few violinists who could equal Madame 
Norman-Neruda’s exquisite rendering of the violin part of the Sonata, 
the pianoforte part being undertaken by Mr. Charles Hallé, who 
selected Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81, as his solo. These two artists 
were joined by Mr. Franz Neruda in Brahms’s new Pianofore Trio, 
Op. 101, which gains in interest at every hearing; and Herr L. Ries 
added his important share and second violin in Mozart String 
Quartet in D minor. Mr. Edward Lloyd was greatly appreciated in 
his singing of some Lieder by Mendelssohn and Raff. 

A concert of the Royal College of Music was announced for Thurs- 
day evening, June 16, at the Alexandra House. The programme 
opened with Mozart’s Quartet in D minor, No. 2 (Messrs. S. Blagrove, 
Wallace Sutcliffe, Hobday, and Werge), and closed with Schumann’s 
Trio in G minor, Op. 110 (Messrs. Holden White, Sharman, and 
Werge). Brahms’s songs for contralto with viola accompaniment were 
entrusted to Miss Rose Price and Mr. Kreuz. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg justified at. her second pianoforte recital 
the favourable estimate expressed of her artistic progress on the pre- 
ceding similar occasion, and did the right thing in introducing besides 
several standard works by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Chopin, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, half a dozen or so of un- 
familiar pieces by Dubois, Dolmetsch, Chaminade, &c. A better 
choice might, however, have easily been made, where absolute em- 
barras de choix exists, a “Fileuse” by the last-named composer, 
which was played with due brilliancy, having proved the most attrac- 
tive novelty. 

Master Josef Hofmann’s Third Recital was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, his programme comprising two sets of Variations for two 
pianos by Saint-Saéns and Schumann respectively, with Variations 
by Handel as the first solo. Compositions by Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, and the pianist, completed the programme, 

The Pianoforte Recital given by Herr Paul Eckhoff at his resi- 
dence, 14, West Bolton Gardens, offered an attractive programme 
made up of compositions by Liszt, of whom Herr Eckhoff was a 
pupil. It is therefore a matter for regret that the tickets arrived too 
late in the week at the office to be of service last Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. August Buhl postponed his Recitals at the Princes’ Hall 
to Monday next week and the following days, at 11.30 a.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


On Wednesday the 15th Signor Tito Mattei gave a grand evening 
concert at St. James’s Hall. He had no lack of talent to assist him, 
such names as Mesdames Ella Russell, Thea Sanderini, Antoinette 
Trebelli, Sterling, and Olimpia Guercia, combined with Messrs, 
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Barton McGuckin, Ramisi, Carpi, Maybrick, and Foli going to make 
up a programme of more than ordinary strength. For violinists he 
had Signor Papini, than whom, Italian though he may be, there is no 
better exponent of the French school of playing, and Signor 
Bottesini gave his wonderful performance on the big fiddle, for it can 
hardly be called a double-bass. Mr. McGuckin sang a new com- 
position of Stephen Adams, “The star of Bethlehem,” which 
attempts to strike out a new line from the composer’s former works. 
The result is hardly a success, and is not calculated to increase the 
fame achieved in an entirely different direction by the writer of 
“Nancy Lee,” “They all love Jack,” and “The owl.” Malle. 
Ella Russell sang “O luce” to perfection, and Signor Bottesini’s 
variations on “ Nel Cor” were as usual marvellous. The concert was 
a complete success: 

A very attractive concert was given on Thursday the 16th, at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Oxford Street, by the students of the Tavistock Violin 
Academy. Mr. Basil Althaus, the principal, deserves every credit for 
the artistic accomplishments of his pupils. Amongst the lady per- 
formers who deserve special praise I may mention Miss Florry Boss, 
Miss Polland, and Miss Hutchinson, who played very charmingly a 
violin trio, in which piece they were applauded and encored by the 
audience.—Mrs. A. J. Layton gave her sixth annual concert in the fine 
new Chelsea Town Hall. That the entertainment contained features 
of prominent interest will appear when it is stated, that Madame 
Norman-Neruda as well as Mr. W. E. Whitehouse gave solo perfor- 
mances on the violin and violoncello respectively, both artists joining 
with the concert-giver in the rendering of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio 
in C minor. Vocal pieces were added by Miss Annie Layton, Mr. 
Alfred J. Layton and others, as well as by the “ Ladies’ Choral 
Class,” but Mr. Sims Reeves failed, almost as a matter of course, 
to put in an appearance.—Madame Cellini’s concert, on the evening 
of Thursday the 16th, brought forward a brilliant array of that lady’s 
pupils, several members of the aristocracy figuring amongst the ama- 
teur performers, and, amongst the professionals, Mrs. Cecil Newling 
(in Faure’s “ Crucifix,” Kjerulf’s “ My heart and lute,” and Sullivan’s 
“Orpheus with his lute”) carrying off the chief honours of the 
evening. ’ 

On Friday the 17th took place at Dudley House the first of two 
concerts, conducted by Mr. F. Cowen, announced for the benefit of 
the “Mary Wardell Convalescent Home for Scarlet Fever ” (patients ?). 
The object of the charity is on all hands admitted to be a very de- 
serving one, but the attendance at Friday evening’s concert was very 
small, the chairs of the -Royal and other patronesses being con- 
spicuously empty, and the proceedings passing off in decorous 
dulness. This feeling was reflected in Mr. Ralph Living’s playing of 
Chopin selections with accuracy and taste, but without special charm 
of style, and in some familiar ballads which seemed more sleepy and 
wearisome than usual. Thus the apprehensions of coming disaster 
when “the swans” and other things are no longer with us, did not excite 
the usual thrill of interest, perhaps because it was felt that geese at 
any rate would always be to the fore, and that the adequacy of 
umbrellas and waterproofs might improve with time. In another 
popular ballad on “Tears,” the point of the poem was, as usual, 
missed in a rather provoking way. The several singers whom we have 
heard in this song enunciate very clearly that such and such tears are 
precious, and other tears are more precious still; but when the supreme 
moment comes, and we wait to know what tears are most precious, 
the words unaccountably crumble into’ nothing at all. Vocalists 
would do well to sing their songs to younger brothers and sisters, 
bidding them write down the words as they hear them. The 
occasional hiatus and other hofrors observable in the matter thus dic- 
tated would be so many useful hints not lost on a conscientious 
ballad.singer. The violin pieces played by Madame Norman-Neruda 
elicited something like warm acknowledgment from the audience ; 
Mrs. Hutchinson was very successful in her songs ; Madame Antoinette 
Sterling pleased in Parry’s “Concerning Love”; and the cheerful efforts 
of the same artist in “ A dear Wifey,” and of Mr. F. King in “Odi tu,” 
were deservedly appreciated, .as lifting off some of the weight of 

oppression. . 

The second of these concerts took place on Saturday afternoon, 
and was altogether more bright and satisfactory. A “Gipsy band,” 
composed of lady-guitarists, created great interest and played well 








together. The singers announced. were Mesdames Alwina Valleria, © 


| Louise Phillips, Marian Mackenzie, and Fassett, and Messrs. Isidore 


de Lara, Hirwen Jones, and Barton McGuckin, with Miss Cowentorecite. 
It should have been mentioned that Miss Gladstone recited at the 
previous evening’s concert.—Another Saturday afternoon concert was 
that of Madame Thea Sanderini, at the St. James’s Hall Banqueting 
Room. We have before remarked on the excellent acoustic pro- 
perties of this room, and they served to give full effect to the 
naturally fine quality of Madame Sanderini’s voice. A novelty in 
the programmewas the mandoline playing of Signor de Cristofaro. Mr. 
Isidore de Lara attended and ravished his hearers with his soul-music, 
whilst Mr. Mason, announced as an amateur, proved himself (to use 
an Americanism) “as good as the next man,” whether amateur or 
not. It is refreshing to hear the cultured singing of Madame San- 
derini, combined as it is*with unusual charm of manner and pre- 
possessing appearance.—Madame Bertini announced a concert for 
the evening. 

It is in lyrical music that the composers of our day, be they native 
or foreign, show the best side of their genius; and Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike, in bringing forward, at his vocal recitals at Princes’ Hall, 
songs by English musicians, renders excellent service to the cause of 
art ; and more particularly so because many of these songs, being of 
extreme difficulty, are almost unknown, and can only be thoroughly 
enjoyed by amateurs who have the privilege of hearing them rendered 
with the rare intelligence and exquisite finish that Mr. Thorndike 
bestows upon his work. These remarks apply especially to the 
three composed expressly for this artist by C. Villiers Stanford— 
namely, “ La belle dame sans merci” (by Keats, and xo¢ a French 
song, as some people suppose) ; “The :adiant dark ” (G. Eliot) ; and 
“ Prospice” (Browning). These songs were bracketed together last 
Monday, and would have severely tested the powers of a less perfectly- 
trained vocalist. As compositions, they, or at least two of the three, 
have the manner and intention of the German Ballade in point of dra- 
matic significance, sustained interest, and melodious beauty. Miss 
Mary Carmichael played the difficult accompaniments with admirable 
skill, but she would do well to heighten their effect by making them still 
more prominent. A.C. Mackenzie’s “Fair is my love” and “ The 
Pedlar,” and Dr. Stainer’s “ Slumber song,” are all very clever songs ; 
these and C. K. Salaman’s pretty ‘‘ Du siisses Madchen” and his 
purely impassioned “ My star,” with familiar songs by M. Valérie 
White and Sullivan, made up Mr. Thorndike’s selection for that 
afternoon. Miss Lehmann lent the charm of her voice and style to 
songs by M. V. White, Kellie and Cowen; Miss Shinner contributed 
violin pieces by Tartini and C. Hubert Parry ; Miss Mathilde Wurm, 
pianforte soli by Scarlatti, and a transcription of Schumann’s “ Du, 
meine Seele”; and Mrs. Dyke was a sympathetic accompanist. 
The audience was small, perhaps on account cf the difficulty of 
making way along the crowded streets, but very enthusiastic. The 
second and last recital will be held next® Monday afternoon.— 
The same afternoon Mr. Bantock Pierpoint’s concert took 
place at Willis’s Rooms. The programme was somewhat unin- 
teresting, more than one flagrant specimen of the so-called royalty 
ballad being truculently present. Mr. Pierpoint undoubtedly sings 
well, and might reasonably fly at higher game than “ Love is a dream,” 
about the worst song Cowen ever wrote; or “ My lady’s bower,” 
which is of the wishy-washy order. He was assisted by Madame 
Clara Samuell, who gave, as she does more often than not, Spohr’s 
“Rose, softly blooming” in finished style ; Mesdames Isabel George, 
Meredyth Elliott, Messrs. Charles Chilley, Maybrick (song, “They all 
love Jack”), and, as violinist, Mr. Frank Arnoid. 








SECOND APPEAL. 


An urgent appeal is made on behalf of H. V. Lewis, professor of 
music and organist, late member of the Royal Academy of Music, 
well known in London and Liverpool, who has been afflicted some 
months with a severe and dangerous illness from erysipelas and 
tumours in the arm and hand, which has prevented him follow- 
ing his profession, thus depriving him of the means of living. 
The case is urgent, therefore your kind aid is solicited. Reference 
is kindly permitted to Mr. Stanley Lucas, 84, New Bond Street, and 
to Mr. Mallett, at the office of Zhe Musical World. 
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The Theatres. 


AVENUE “ Indiana”... be ee 
COMEDY “ The Step-Sister” ... . 8 
“ The Red Lamp” ... . 8.30 
CourRT “ The Nettle ” ike a 
“ Dandy Dick” aie bine . 8.30 
CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” car 
“David Garrick” oe or 
GAIETY (from Monday) “Civil War”... a wee ves AF. 
GLOBE ey ... “The Doctor” * * vo ... 8.30 
LYCEUM(/rom Monday) “Much Ado about Nothing” or “Olivia”... 8.15 
OLYMPIC ... “Freezing a Mother-in-Law” _... jas Va 
“ The Golden Band” rab yaa ao OD 
OPERA COMIQUE ... “As ina Looking Glass... iis i BO 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “ Jubiiation” ... ae “a sie eo a 
“Dorothy”... ais ee aie .. 8.30 
SAVOY ae teat” 6s. = nite ose oon Ge 
“ Ruddigore” a ae ia ons 
ST. JAMES’s ... .. ‘Lady Clancarty ” si dem eres, 
STRAND (from Monday) “The Clandestine Marriage” pee i oO 
TOOLE’S é ... “The Lottery Ticket ” ASE aed os GRD 
“The Butler” ae sh sat avs) B90 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal” ... oe aw Be 
UN ae ead aes ae os 8.30 


A dramatic recital was given under distinguished patronage on 
Thursday afternoon last week, at 16, Grosvenor Street, by Mr. Hugh 
Normandy who, in his delivery of various poems and sketches, gave 
proof of gifts, musical and mimetic, which augur well for his success 
in entertainments of the class made familiar to the public by Mr. 
John Parry and his legitimate successor (in some respects), Mr. 
Corney Grain. The recital was diversified by an excellent musical 
selection in which Miss Katherine Poyntz, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss 
Lilian Griffiths, and Mr. Houston Collisson assisted. 


Sa 


Miss Agnes Hewitt has done wonders at the Olympic Theatre, 


both as regards the renovation of the building and attention to the 
wants of her patrons. ‘The Golden Band,” which is the title of her 
new production, is of pronounced melodramatic type, and the part 
author of “ The Silver King” has been unable to altogether refrain 
from going over some of the old ground. Nevertheless, “‘ The Golden 
Band ” is a distinctly powerful play, the treatment is generally artistic, 
and the dialogue is sufficiently smart. With the exception of “ Alone 
in London,” which was so disastrous in its results to Mrs. Conover, 
no play in the recent history of the Olympic has been so handsomely 
and effectively put on the stage; indeed, some of the sets were 
elaborate specimens of stag®-carpentering which drew forth warm and 
hearty applause. 
<> 

The plot is so simple that it is hardly necessary to describe it, but 
play-goers who want to be excited a little may obtain the sensation by 
a visit to the theatre in Wych Street. Mr. J. G. Grahame is the hero 
of the story, and makes the most of his opportunities, which are not so 
great as he is capable of coping with. He always acts pleasantly and 
well. Mr. Brandon Thomas impersonates the villain of the piece, a 
sham clergyman, who performs a bogus marriage, the consequences of 
which of course eventually recoil on his own head. Mr. J. B. 
Burnett is capital as an old thief and “fence,” known as the “ Horse 
Marine” in the pilfering profession, and Miss Eugénie Edwards gives 
a capital study of a London gamin. Miss Maud Milton is new to 
London boards, though she has been for some in one of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s provincial companies. It would be difficult however to find 
a better heroine for this kind of play than she makes. Her pathos is 
admirable, and her power quite equal to any demands that may be made 
on it. Miss Agnes Hewitt undertakes the rather ungracious part of the 
plotting sister, and deserves praise for the manner in which she over- 
comes the difficulties of it. A great charm in the new management 
is the abolition of all fees, to which every well-conducted theatre must 
eventually come, and a capital orchestra, under Mr. Edward Jones, 
late of the Princess’s Theatre, whose dé¢on has lost none of its cun- 
ning, and whose orchestral interludes are in delightful contrast to the 
cacophony which formerly did duty for such, 





A “psychological farce,” in three acts, entitled ‘ Uncle’s Ghost,” 
by Mr. Sapte, jun., was brought out at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
on Wednesday afternoon. It is a tedious though withal remarkable 
play. Its motive is hardly strong enough for three acts, and the 
dialogue is not up to the standard of the author’s previous produc- 
tions. Miss Kate James gave a clear rendering of a bright American 

irl. 
, <a> 

On Tuesday Miss Fordyce produced a new drama at the Strand 
Theatre, called “The Oath.” The piece is well constructed, and, as 
a melodrama, is certainly good, though it is doubtful if it is the class 
of play to suit a West-end audience. The story deals with the wrongs 
of the Irish peasantry. With the exception of Mr. William Rignold 
and Mr. Fuller Mellish, the actors who composed the cast were new 


to London audiences. 
—<S0a— 


Miss Ellen Terry’s benefit, wrong though the principle of indiscrimi- 
nate benefits undoubtedly is, attracted a large audience for the revival 
of “Much Ado about Nothing.” Miss Terry played Beatrice with all 
her old charm and gaiety of spirit, whilst Mr. Henry Irving imperson- 
ated Benedick with his accustomed humour and fine, princely grace. 
On this occasion he discarded the wig which he has formerly worn in 
thé part, and played in his.own hair. The cast was considerably 
improved by the substitution of Miss Winifred Emery—a pretty and 
sympathetic actress—and Mr. Alexander, for the lady and gentleman 
who formerly played Hero and Claudio respectively. s 


—<Se>—- 


Miss Houliston will give a matinée at the Princess’s Theatre on 
Tuesday, June 28, of Victor Hugo’s “Marion de Lorme.” She will 
be supported by Mr. Yorke Stephens, as Didier, and the following 
company :—Messrs. Mark Quinton, Laurence Cautley, Sydney 
Brough, Frank Oswald, Winter, H. Sparling, R. de Cordova, and 


‘William Rignold. ° 
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At the Convent Gate ... a eS Ra a ... Ricordi 
Golden Gate, The Lady Borton ..» Lond. Music Pub. Co. 
Lovers still . Ciro Pinsuti ome, 40g 
DANCE MUSIC. 
The Lady Folkestone Waltz ... A. Romili he kee . Ricordi 
CANTATA, CHORUS. 

God Bless the Children’s Queen... ay Le wal ave oo - Philip 
Immanuel (second edition, revised)... W. Spark... a tes «Heywood 
Wert Week's Music. 

To-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Phitharmonic SOCHEY 0005.0 adsosconnneoasacscsesdbececes St. James’s Hall 3 
Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig........+ss++++00 Princes’ Hall 8 
© Faust? scciss Lokaninthaciesoncethacssiosdepeoacaanidees Drury Lane Theatre 8 
“Gli Ugonotti”......... onvsdisossveesbscessevaeneh Covent Garden Theatre 8.15 
“ Fidelio” ....+ Sinbhcetents 'etenedenaivunnnn seseeeeeveekber Majesty’s Theatre 8.30 
MONDAY, MAy 27. 
A.M. 
Bie; Ame THN ins 5s os 0cssnsnscoencosengsonsvsegeese ensinngsa Princes’ Hall 11.30 
: P.M, 
Mr. Herbert Thorndike advange soniwes Princes’ Hall 3 
“ Der Freischiitz,” by R. Coll. Pupils.... Savoy Theatre 3 
Richter Concert ..... sabisbvecSebsicvaaviseds edsbivhs cbbaasal St. James’s Hall 
Italian Opera SOROS e eee ee eeeeeeeeee Poececereeseeeseses D Lane Theatre 8.30 
“La Favorita” , 0: sk sanieneiiilianech seeseeeeseeesCovent Garden Theatre 8.30 
“Carmen ” .ccccecses ooee «Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.30 
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TUESDAY, 28. 


Mr. August Buhl ...sccsccsccsesceerssensesssereee Princes’ Hall (morning) 11.30 
Mr. Hayden Coffin. J.....ccc.sscevcescorcccsecsccescoecees weeeeePrinces’ Hall 3 
Madame Petrici .......cc.s.s0-coscseececereeeeeseeereerssoeaees Steinway Hall 3 
Mdlle. Martha Remmert ........seeeeeeees ent péceebensons St. James’s Hall 8 
United R. Wagner Society .........e++ss:eeeeeeeee+-e.,5t George’s Hall 8 
Italian Opera. ......ccoccssossccceesescccerccscoscescose Drury Lane Theatre 8.30 
“ Guglielmo Tell” ...... daecgnapeSeaatsesyaeschqted Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
OR OUGE  . ccccoupconesenoetnaciacesusnsscvenes*tesesertt@E} WERIERCY & LEMMING 7G. Q0 
WEDNESDAY, 29. 
Mr. August Buhl cescccccrcccsscccssosceseeeee: oes Princes’ Hall (morning) 11.30 
WS Cate O i isiiscins ped isktescadidscdrssseess. stesde.geiicsss ERMC? Hime 5 
Ttalian Opera ...cccsssocecesoneeeseecersenseer es tree Drury Lane Theatre 8.30 
SOP IGENG 5 .cssvi0 sikdinisiisien dsd'akt Cigins aks Wwacethe cos Her Majesty's Theatre 8.30 
THURSDAY, 30. 
Mr. August Bill ...sceccsecsspsdeossessconses ... Princes’ Hall (morning) 11.30 
Signor Carlo-DuUcci s.0.....seccsecccssenes Sedna spahennaesantin Princes’ Hall 3 
Italian Opera ..+.....sesssseecsesnnsssecenensetenenners Drury Lane Theatre 8.30 
ER aia, "ena dn snaghacagncnt nab enices Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
TIPUENIUENR. sassntnnsacer scone sdovcesensash sau tee Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.30 
FRIDAY, JULY I. 
Mr. August Buhl ...... pid aesntbeedstaceixins ... Princes’ Hall (morning) 11.30 
Be OUUIO® FIBUG 55,5. carpiasccecsssscevesoosnessdeswaders St. James’s Hall 3 
Madame Hermann ..........0.cescccocscescccceccccccscesoesee Princes’ Hall 3 
Madame Marie Rueff ..........cseecssssesseeeeeeeneeenseess Langham Hotel 3 
PORNO ODORG 5, sinces pco4sssscncqessasieconspesccishedgat Drury Lane Theatre 8.30 
FURNES. ODES, « nncoscocscesanseencensscne” senweneseoss Her Majesty’s Theatre 8.30 








Wotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


The private view, on Wednesday, of the musical instruments to be 
sold by auction on the 24th and 27th (at 12.30), by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, brought to the notice of amateurs a number of valuable and 
beautiful objects, including the collection of instruments belonging to Mr. 
William Beadell, also the violins collected by the late Samuel Appleby, 
the legal adviser of Dragonetti. Amongst the latter is a very fine double- 
bass by Amati, with two bows and case, formerly in the possession of 
Dragonetti. 

On Wednesday morning a deputation of gentlemen representing the 
London Hungarian Association waited upon the Crown Prince of Austria 
and Hungary, at the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, and presented to His 
Imperial and Royal Highness a magnificent illuminated address, written 
in Hungarian. The Crown Prince Rudolf, a musical amateur, as well as 
a cultured gentleman, thanked the deputation in the Magyar tongue, and 
conversed with them for some considerable time. The deputation com- 
prised Mr. J. F. Ebner, the chairman, and Mr. Louis Felberman, the 
hon. secretary of the association. 

OBITUARY.—We regret to announce the death of the well-known 
operatic tenor, Mr. Joseph Pierpoint, which occurred at Preston on the 
17th isnt., from acute pneumonia, after only six days’ illness. Mr. Pier- 
point had been on tour, as manager and principal tenor, with Madame 
Alice Barth’s Comedy-Opera Company since-March 21. On the 9th 
inst. he was apparently in good health, and sustained the vo/e of Ernesto 
in Don Pasquale at the Theatre Royal, Preston (where the Company 
were fulfilling a week’s engagement), with his usual success. This was 
his last appearance, as he was seized with violent shivering and other 
signs of serious illness, and about midnight on the roth inst. two most emi- 
nent physicians were summoned, but although all was done that medical 
skill could suggest, from the first it was feared his valuable life could not 
be saved, and after a terrible struggle he breathed his last at 7 a.m. 
on Friday, his young daughter and Madame Barth remaining with him 
to the end. Mr. Pierpoint had been a member of the Royal English 
Opera—Covent Garden Theatre—Mr. J. W. Turner’s, Miss Kate Sant- 
ley’s, Mr. Charles Bernard’s, and other Companies. He had sung with 
brilliant success at the Promenade Concerts, London, and the principal 
provincial concerts in the North of England, where he was a great 
favourite. In his private life he was unpretentious, genial and courteous, 
and all who knew him can testify to his good-heartedness and kindly 
disposition. His professional brethren entertain the most loving remem- 
brance of him, and the proprietors and staff of the Theatre Royal, 
Preston, sent, as a last tribute of respect to their departed brother, a 
large and handsome wreath which was placed on the coffin, together 
with many others from sorrowing friends. His remains were interred at 
Preston Cemetery on the 2oth inst. He had few enemies but many 
friends. Throughout the town the deepest interest was taken in his 
illness, and sincere sorrow expressed for its fatal termination. He was 
only 40 years of age, and a widower, He leaves three children, totally 
unprovided for to mourn their loss. 





PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.—The Bath Philharmonic Society gave on Monday the 2oth 
a grand evening concert: it was under the patronage of their Royal 
Highness the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and not only formed. a 
fitting jimale to the musical season, but was in addition a very appro- 
priate and important contribution to Jubilee festivities. The concert 
took place in the theatre, and the building was illuminated on this 
occasion by the Thomson-Houston electric light which added to the 
brilliant appearence and comfort, in point of temperature, of the house. 
The programme was of much interest. Dr. Bridge’s Jubilee Anthem 
made, by permission, its first public appearance, being a day previous to 
its performance at Westminster—rather a feather in the cap of the Bath 
Society and its enterprising conductor, Mr. Albert Visetti. Perhaps it 
hardly realised the expectations of the audience, but being the first item 
of the programme it was possible that the choir had hardly warmed to 
their work ; nevertheless, the entry of the National Anthem in the accom- 
paniment, an effective point, raised much enthusiasm. Any description 
of the work itself, in this column, must be unnecessary. Following this 
came Dr. Villiers Stanford’s “ Revenge,” conducted by the composer, 
who received a hearty welcome. It was given throughout with great 
spirit, both choir and orchestra working well to convey the composer’s 
intentions, and to obey the indications given by him asa conductor. “ The 
Revenge” received great applause, and Dr. Stanford had to reappear to 
bow his acknowledgments. Then came the chief feature of the evening, 
a cantata, “ The Daydream,” by Mr. Charlton T. Speer, a professor of 
the pianoforte at the Royal Academy. It is this compositiom that has 
won the gold-medal competition of the society, the adjudicators being 
Messrs. Eaton Faning, A. C. Mackenzie, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
president. The cantata is in six numbers, including an instrumental in- 
troduction of much beauty, and those fine sections of the poem by Lord 
Tennyson that recount the legend of the Sleeping Beauty. The solos 
are allotted to soprano and tenor voices, for the interpretation of which 
Miss May Hallam and Mr. Barton McGuckin were engaged. - The 
opening number is of course the instrumental introduction ; No. 2 (The 
Sleeping Palace) a chorus, “The varying year”; No. 3 (The Sleeping 
Beauty) tenor solo, “ Year after year” ; No. 4 (The Arrival) “All precious 
things,” for chorus and tenor solo ; No. 5 (The Revival) chorus, “ A touch, 
a kiss!” and No. 6 (The Departure) is the fxa/e, laid out for duet of the 
solo voices, and chorus. ‘The work is decidedly of the modern school, by 
which is implied that poetic realisation rises above pedantic con- 
ventionality. Difficulties of execution are great, but are simply the means 
with which the composer strives for the legitimate attainment of his 
object ; and it may be added that the themes are striking, and, above all, 
melodious, and the orchestra is used with nice appreciation and skill. | 
“The Daydream” is inact an acquisition, and one the society may be 
proud of originating. Mr. McGuckin’s solo, “ Year after year,” had to be 
repeated, and the chorus, “A touch, a kiss!” met with speciadl-rei ition. 
The work, which was conducted by Mr. Visetti, won unanimous @pproval, 
and Mr. Speer upon its termination was accorded a regular: salvo of 
applause. A word is due to the choir and conductor for the satisfactory 
performance of ‘“ The Daydream” and “ The Revenge,” for the time of 
their preparation was of very limited duration. Miss Hallam and Mr. 
McGuckin were afterwards heard in “ The sunny month of May ” (by the 
Princess Beatrice, orchestrated by Mr. Visetti), and Walther’s Prize-Song 
(from Die Meistersinger), respectively, their interpretations giving much 
pleasure, and each obtaining a recall. Miss Hallam isa student of Dr. 
Wylde’s Academy : she is young (and charming, it might be be added), 
has a good voice, and with further experience should be successful as a 
dramatic soprano. The overture to Zannhiuser was performed in 
accordance with a f/édiscete taken at a previous concert, and then Mr. A, 
Hammond, ex-mayor of Bath, and a vice-president, presented the gold 
medal to Mr. Speer, and the National Anthem was sung. The audience 
having dispersed (and the performers having been photographed by-the- 
bye!) the ladies of the choir presented to Mr. Albert Reakes, the 
assistant conductor, a diamond ring—a souvenir of appreciative feelin 
for his patient and untiring labours on their behalf. After all this har 
work adjournment was made for refreshment in the shape of a supper 
at which were gathered the principal performers, representative members 
of the society and of the press, and a few visitors. The health of the 
composers, Dr. Stanford and Mr. Speer, was drunk and—appropriate 


‘ termination to so musical an evening—with musical honours, so was Mr. 


Visetti’s. 

MANCHESTER, June 21.—“ God Save the Queen!” It is with a pro- 
found conviction of our undying loyalty that we find ourselves able to 
utter this in fullest sincerity at the close of the Jubilee Day. For verily 
since early morning the sturdy old tune “of that ilk” has been hurled 


“ forth in our vicinity so frequently and with such offensive loudness, that 


towards evening our vocabulary proved totally inadequate to express the 
emotions aroused by what appeared to us its hundredth repetition. And 
hence the satisfaction in finding that, all this notwithstanding, our loyalty 
is in no way implicated. Manchester has indeed been en féte to-day, and 
no fairer or brighter day could have been chosen. - To any one who 
watched the endless crowds of people making for the various places of 
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}, amusement there could be little doubt that the general holiday was 
’ being fully appreciated. As might be expected, the merits of the 
amusements provided are quantitative rather than qualitative. Lan- 
ashire people are very fond of music, and the managers of open- 
air entertainments always find it indispensable to provide a plentiful 
supply of it. Music, indeed, of a stirring and vigorous t has 
been one of the main features of the day. At the exhibition the 
attractions were largely of this nature. ‘The Blue Hungarian Band is still 
exciting the wonder of crowded audiences, and this week the band of the 
Belgian Guides will no doubt draw large numbers. At the same time we 
are to a great extent independent of itinerant bands, for few of them can 
equal our Permanent Exhibition Band, which has attained a perfection 
and precision which we hardly hoped for, highly as we thought of it at 
first hearing. 


FOREIGN, 


BERLIN, June 16.—Niemann was heard at a farewell performance at 
the opera last Sunday in Zannhduser, but it was no final leave-taking, 
for the great tenor will appear again at the Royal Opera next spring. 
Herr Radecke conducted. Niemann’s performance elicited extraordinary 
enthusiasm ; a large laurel crown was sent to him from an association of 
artists, and his carriage was surrounded by hundreds of students, who 
parted with the veteran artist with cheers and other demonstrations of 
sympathy. The idea of mounting Tristan and Isolde, under Herr 
Schroder, with only one general rehearsal, for the farewell performance 
was very properly discouraged by Niemann himself, who thus continues 
to the last days of his career to uphold the truest principles of art. This 
same 77istan is to be given on the 25th inst., it is to be hoped with careful 
preparation, the principals being Frau Sucher and Herr Ernst from Ham- 
burg. Herr Paul Kalisch has retired from the opera company. Herr 
Schréder is definitely engaged as a conductor at the Royal Opera for the 
period of five years—Georg von Hiilsen, the younger son of the late 
General-Intendant; intends to abandon his military profession and enter 
the service of art, from October next, being accepted as manager (Leiter) 
of the Wiesbaden Court Theatre.—Frau Klafsky has had a brilliant 
success ir the part of Fidelio, at the Kroll Theatre ; the performance of 
the opera was also in other respects a good one, under Herr Ruthardt. 
At the same theatre the interesting experiment was made of giving the 
part of Siebel, in Gounod’s Faust, to a man. Herr Cronberger’s perform- 


ance of this character fully justified the innovation, greatly adding to the 
effect of the opera. 


The Munich Court Theatre revived last month Schubert’s Hausliche 
a with a new tenor, Herr Hermann, has been favourably 
received. 


The Silesian Musical Festival (founded by Count Hochberg) took 
place at the beginning of the month at Breslau. The new works per- 
formed were :—Reincke’s Symphony in C minor, Bargiel’s 61st Psalm, 
and Fliigel’s Song of Mahomet. 


_ The Vienna Municipal Council has forbidden the use of the harmonium 
in teaching singing. 
Fraulein Minna Walter, the daughter of the tenor singer, Gustav 


Walter, has been favourably received, as Pamina, on the boards of the 
Vienna Opera. 


Herr Angelo Neumann has secured the performing rights of a musical 
work called Rhampsinit, on the subject of the Viennese composer and 
author, Albert Kanders. It is intended that this work shall open the 
new theatre at Prague. 


A novel sort of Exchange is about to be established at Pesth, namely 
a building where directors and artists can meet between the hours of ten 
and four to transact business without the interference of agents. 


PARIS, June 20.—The latest invention by M. Jules Charpentier was 
exhibited by the ingenious Frenchman lately, at the hall of the Geogra- 
phical Society. The mélographe and the melotrope are two little instru- 
ments which record alt ate music by electricity. M. Saint-Saéns 
tested their powers by taking a seat’ at the piano, and improvising. This 
improvisation was registered note by note and instantaneously by the 
melographe, on a long ribbon of paper which unrolled itself with the 
record of the notes as they were has 21° on the piano. The ribbon was 
afterwards put into the melotrofe, and the instrument adjusted to the 
keyboard of the piano. When put into action the me/ot repeated the 
improvisation with scrupulous fidelity. érim, by MM. Milliet and Lave- 
dan, with music by M. Bruneau, is a new opera brought out at the Opéra- 
Populaire, with small chances of permanent success. The subject is that 
Eastern legend which tells of the love of an emir for a mysterious woman 
who bids him, if he would be worthy of her, seek out and bring to her 
tears so pure and sincere that they change to ls. The emir’s quest 
‘was fruitless, but as he bemoans his hard fate his own tears change into 
pearls, and he gains the woman he loves. As treated by the collabo- 
rators, the play is without incident or interest, and M. Bruneau’s music, 
involved and laboured, had the further disadvantage of an atrocious 
rendering. 





AMSTERDAM, June 14.--The People’s Palace was filled with an 
audience of several thousand persons for the first concert of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Her Mannstadt. The band will give four 
more concerts here before they start for Scheveningen, where the Kursaal 
will be opened on June 18. 


BRUSSELS, June 14.—The amateur society, called Cercle Symphonique 
et we de Bruxelles, is organising, for the winter, a series of 
musical and dramatic entertainments, at the new National Theatre. 
Their Ft a will include several unpublished symphonies, operas, 
and other dramatic and lyrical works by Belgian composers, and authors 
who will be put to no expense whatever by the performance of their works. 
—M.M. Dupont and Lapissida are at Dresden, for the performances of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, which they intend mounting completely at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in the course of the next opera.season. 


ST. PETERSBURG.—The approaching season of opera will include the 
following new works :—Dargomizski’s Ondine, Boris Scheei’s Don Juan, 
Verdi’s Otello, and a new opera of Tchaikowski’s.—Madame™ Sophie 
Menter has resigned her post as professor of the piano at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire, which she declares has seemed a perfect desert since 
the departure of M. Davidoff. 


Frau Lucca has been invested by the King of Sweden with the order 
pro literis et artibus. 


MILAN.—La Scala has changed hands, and for four years will be 
under the management of Dr. Giuseppe Lamperti. Wagner's Tann- 
hauser and Samara’s Medje will be two important ventures in next 
season’s campaign. The conductor, Signor Faccio, who accepted a post 
at the Apollo in Rome has since changed his mind and elected to stay at 
Milan.—At the Dal Verme Theatre an interesting trial was made one 
evening just as the performance of the evening was drawing to a close. 
The thirteen doors were thrown open, and the public requested to 
disperse quickly. The theatre was emptied in four minutes.—An organ 
built entirely of paper is on view at the St. Christina in Milan. The 
maker isa priest and a Lyceum professor, Don Giovanni Crespi-Righizzo. 
He was assisted by a workman, Lugi Colombo. They have already 
received a patent for the invention, for which a German house has offered 
them 50,000 lire. 


Niedermeyer’s Maria Stuart has been revived at Stuttgart, with little 
success, 


Flotow’s posthumous opera, Die Mustkanten, will be produced at 
Mannheim this season. 


Schwalm’s opera, Fraueniod, first produced in Leipzig, has been 
favourably received at Kénigsberg. 


Le Rey’s opera, Stenio, has been performed at Rouen for the first 
time, with some success. 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 


application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BinKBECK BUILDING SociETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
Ho TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening — Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRer- 
ramgng, ee SOCIETY, as a 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By M. Bourne. 


Y ‘* Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 

and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay."—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Zopscal Times.) 

“* The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.” —(Ep. Vews 
of the World.”) 

“Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” (Ep. Zva.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usval skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“ A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand,”—(Ep. Era.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS, MUSIC, 


THE LOVE GONE BY. FE. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—(Ep. Ladies Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.”—(Ep. ews of the World.) ~ 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.” (Ep. Truth.) 

‘“* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“Ts an excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.”— 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrajifrom 
hearing a repetition."—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. Zruth.) 

ay ' “Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Zra.) 


PRICE 2/- EACH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO.. 


(Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers. 
211, REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 
(“See that you have none other”) 
FRENCH COFFEE. 
y As used in Paris. LUXU R 
In its Highest Perfection. 
TENPENCE PER POUND. : 
L xX 2 lbs. (sample) in tins sent free per ’ 
A Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 
Or 5 lbs. for 8s. 6d. 
Postal Orders from ls. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘‘ Roasted on the French Principle,” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lbs. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; 
5 lbs. in Tins for ‘- 6d.; 8lbs. in Tins for fs. rod. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 NF A ~ NEVER Sold in England before at the price. ON F A 
0 N 3 A The Pick of the Season’s Growth. 0 ' p A 








BARBER & CO-’S 


F RICH SIRUPY 0 N F | A 
0 N F A Onfa Congo. 0 N F A 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


64 Ibs. sent by Parcels Post for 10s. 9d. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
4: lbs. for 7s.6d.; 2}1lbs. Samples for 4s. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 102, Westbourne. Grove, W 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11, Boro’ High Street, S.E. ALBO King’s Cross, N. 
BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Postal Orders, from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from all Post a 
Cheques to be crossed “London and Westminster. 
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Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


As DON OTTAVIO in “DON GIOVANNI.” 
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